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BUTBRBALPE RB. 
AN EXILE’S ADDRESS TO HIS DISTANT CHILDREN. 
{From “ Literary Leaves,” by D. L. Ricuarpson.} 


O’er the vast realm of tempest-troubled Ocean-— 
O’er the parched lands that vainly thirst for showers— 
Through the long night—or when nor sound nor motion 
Stirs in the noon of day the sultry bowers— 
Notall un’companied by pleasant dreams 
My weary spirit — on the way ; 
Still on mine inward sight the subtle gleams 
That mock the fleshly vision brightly play. 
Ob! the heart’s links nor time nor change may sever, 
Nor Fate’s destructive hand, if life remain; 
O’er bill, and vale, and plain, and sea, and river, 
The wanderer draws the inseparable chain! 


Fairchildren! still, like phantoms of delight, 
Ye haunt my soul on this strange distant shore, 
As the same stars shine through the tropic night 
That charmed me at my own sweet cottage door. 
Though I have left ye long, I love not less; 
Though ye are far away, | watch ye still; 
Though I can ne’er embrace ye, | may bless, 
And e’en though absent, guard ye from each ill! 
Bull the full interchange of soul is ours, 
Asilent converse o’er the waters wide, 
And Fancy's spell can speed the lingering hours, 
And fill the space that yearning hearts divide. 


And not alone the written symbols show 

Your spirits’ sacred stores of love and truth, 
Art’s glorious magic bids the canvass glow 

With all your grace and loveliness and youth ; 
The fairy forms that in ny native land 

Oft filled my fond heart with a parent’s pride, 
Are gathered near me on this foreign strand, 

And smilingly, in these strange halls, reside ; 
And alinost J forget an exile’s doom ; 

For while your filial eyes around me gleam, 
Each sceue and object breathes an air of home 

And time and distance vanish like a dream! 


Oh! when sweet memory’s radiant calm comes o’er 
The weary soul, as moonlight glimmerings fall 
O'er the vere! Ser ocean, forms beloved of yore, 
And joys long fled, her whispers soft recall ; 
Atsach an hour | live and smile again, 
As light of heart as in that golden time 
When, as a child, [ trod the vernal plain, 
Nor kuew the shadow of a care or crime. 
Nor dream of death, nor weariness of life, 
Nor freezing apathy, nor fierce desire, 
Then chilled a dhought with unborn rapture rife, 
Or eeared| my breast with wild ambition’s fire. * 


Though this frail form hath felt the shafts of pain— 
Theugh my soul sickens for her native sky, 
In visionary hours my thouglits regain 
Their early freshness, and soon check the sigh 
That sometimes from mine inmost heurt would swell, 
And mar a happier mood. Oh, then! how sweet, 
Dear boys! upon remembered bliss to dwell, 
And here your pictured lineaments to greet! 
Till Fancy, bright enchantress, shifts the scene 
To British ground; and, musical as rills, 
Ye laugh and loiter in the meadows green, 
Orclimb with joyous shouts the sunny hills! 
Calcutta, September 4, 1834. 
<= 


ADVENTURES OF A MILITARY OFFICER 


My Adventures. By Colonel Montgomery Maxwell, K. H., commanding 
the 36th Regiment. 2 vols. H. Colbourn. 

In the course of a pretty long and pretty considerable acquaintance with 
literature and publication, it has not been our fortune, or misfortune, to en 
counter a work like the present. What could have induced a gentleman 
by birth and education to write, and an officer of high rank and distinction 
in the service to publish it, is beyond our comprehension. Had he no 
friend to communicate and advise with on such an occasion! It is a vexa- 
tious exposure, and the more so, as we believe the author to be a proven 
and gallant soldier, and, from his social qualities, held in high regard by both 
his military superiors and inferiors. It is, however, with his book that we 
have to do, wl sorry are we, from several personal reasons, that we cannot 
speak otherwise of it than as one which it is no honour or credit to heve pro 

uced ; on the contrary, it is opposed to every dictate of good sense, to every 
idea of good taste, and to every feeling of propriety. The revelations may, 
indeed, amuse vulgar curiosity, and cause an excitement among the more 
fashionable scandal-mongers, whose appetites for such tales are not easily 
revolted; but the better and wiser portions of society will partake in our 
regret at their being allowed to see the light of day. 

We cannot guess by what perversion of intellect it could happen to any 
man to imagine that an account of his own or his friends’ amours could in- 
terest, and not disgust, the British public! Even at a mess-table, and over 
the after-dinner wine, vaunting stories of successful intrigues are distaste- 
ful ; the esprit de corps votes them esprit de Bore; and the person who 
would inflict them soon finds himself in Coventry. Butif they are thus of- 
fensive when they are told vivd voca, and under such circumstances, what 
must they be when they are coolly written, coolly printed, coolly corrected 
(would bey had been, and so cancelled !), and coolly yublished ? A gross 
mistake from first to last, and an indignity upon the decent and decorous 
classes of the community. 

NAPOLEON AT ELBA. 

And having spoken with truth, and executed justice, it is but equally fair 
to observe, that there are portions of this work which possess both interest 
and merit, and cause us the more sincerely to lament that the writer should 
have allowed himself to be carried so far from the right path by an nnres- 
trained liveliness of disposition and the weak passion cf vanity. His account 
of an eruption of Etna is (though a little marred by the cigars) forcibly de- 
acriptive :— 

‘3 obtained,’ he says, ‘leave to visit the scene; and when I arrived at 
Tormina, whence the view of the mountain is most striking and magniti- 
cent, the appearance was awful ; but when I approached the stream of liquid 
lava, upwards of three miles in breadth, and heard the deafening sounds of 


the largest of the newly formed craters, it appeared as if ten thousand cau- 
nons were roaring— 





‘ Asif the earth threw stars to heaven.’ 

Some of the rocks that were thrown up were larger than the largest castle 
in Sicily. It was as if some giant magician had taken seventy-four-gun 
ships, and tossed them high in the air, as ajuggler does his balls. It happen- 
ed t+ be a cloudy, dark night, which exhibited this grand and fearful scene 
to greater advantage. The awful flood of liquid stone filled up valleys and 
climbed over mountains, carrying all before it; and houses and cultivated 
grounds were swept off and covered up in fearful succession. As the fiery 
stream issued from the woody region, where it had first burst forth with ter- 
rific grandeur, women and men were seen kneeling, beating their breasts, 
and wailing. Priests were in attendance, crucifixes were carried, suints and 
saintesses invoked, the efficacy of each being tried in turn; and at last a 
celebrated one, who had been lucky enough to arrest the progress of a great 
eruption many years before, was sent for from Catania ; [ think it was Saint 
Juseppe. A party of us sat down by the side of the burning lava, lighted 
our cigars, and gazed in wonder aud adiniration at the sublimity of this in- 
describable scene. The contents of our haversacks were produced, and we 
bivouacked for the night close to the flaming torrent, and watched all night 
the progress of the never-to-be-forgotten spectacle around us.” * 

His “ Day at Elba,” also, during the reign there of Bonaparte, though a 
good deal fore-stalled by earlier narratives, and so become a tale of other 
times, is not without salient points :— 

‘ Napoleon rose with the lark at four, and sallied forth, accompanied by 
the Austrian commissioner, Baron Kohler. and Col. Campbell; visiting va- 
rious store-houses and magazines, and going into almost every street in the 
town, putting various and numerous questions to its inhabitants, and then 
returning home to breakfast ; during the preparation of which he continued 
to walk up and down his apartment with his hands behind his back, dictat- 
ing to two secretaries alternately, who were placed at the two ends. After 
breakfast he again walked into the country, climbing several steep hills, and 
visiting the fortifications. At two p. . Col. Campbell got an officer to take 
his place, feeling himself quite worn out. He left the emperor ou board one 
of the horse ships, which had just cast anchor on their arrival from France, 
with the cavalry of the guard and Napoleon’s own stud. At the moment 
Col. Campbell left him he was actually in the hold, seeing to some of the 
horses being sluag, and giving other directions about their disembarkation. 
When Col. Campbell (who was a hardy Highlander) returned to dinner— 
for at that time he constantly dined with the emperor—Napoleon said, ‘Ha ' 
mon cher colonel, after you quitted me I got a charger on shore; mounted 
him, aad rode eight miles into the country, pour me delaisser.’ We all of 
us looked on this as wonderful: but a colonel of Napoleon’s guard, whom 
we afterwards conversed with, declared, shrugging up his shoulders, ‘ that 
the emperor was a lost man, for that he now took a nap in the forenoon, 
and gave himself up to the pleasures of the table, at which he now remain- 
ed upwards of an hour.’ 

‘ Later in the day, when we got Col. Campbell alone, we were particular 
im our inquiries as to his journey from Fountainbleau to Frejus, and if, during 
it, he had evinced symptoms of distrust andalarm. Col. Campbell replied, 
“that all we had seen in the English papers was nearly the truth, that he 


repeatedly changed his dress by borrowing the hat of one, the cloak of 


another,”’ &c. The impression made on me by this conversation was, that it 
was very natural for him, who had braved death so often in the field of fame, 


to have a horror of the ire that threatened him during this period—that of 


literally being torn to pieces by an infuriated multitude. The reason he 
gave for not using a pistol at Fontainbleau was, I think, agoodone. He said 
it could ouly afford satisfaction to his enemies, and grieve and disappoint his 
friends.’ 

The manner of Bonaparte, as was often its effect, fascinated our country- 
man; but we can only find room for the conclusion. They were told * that 
his majesty would be most happy to see us iminediately, as he was about to 
embark for Pienosa. Unfortuuately we arrived to late to again enjoy the 
captivating sounds of the emperor’s voice, which had apparently turned all 
our heads the night befure. When we got to the brow of the hill command- 
ing a view of the strand, whicli Napoleon was treading (or rather, waddling 
in it, to and fro, for the sand was deep) with his eyes anxiously fixed on the 
hill we were about to descend, and his arms folded behind him, he was sur- 
rounded by cliasseurs, and chasseresses decked a /a Diana; for there were 
several ladves of the party; and when the last of them arrived, his majesty 
became very impatient (for he had been on the beach nearly an hour) and 
proceeded to embark. Although he had two or three large boats, richly 
cushioned, in attendance, he himself (perhaps out of compliment to us) got 
into a small gig Capt. Usher had given him; when fairly seated in which he 
took off his hat, om again saluted us most graciously as the boat pushed off. 
As we neared him, he appeared to walk with great difliculty in the heavy 
sand, his body exhibiting an enormous and unwieldy substance; so much 
80, that two attendants lifted him into the boat, and then stowed away one 
leg after the other. Notwithstanding all this, he is, we are told, in perpetual 
motion, and Col. Campbell’s opinion is, that he would kill from fatigue any 
six men; and he told us that only the day before we arrived, in discoursing 
with him on difierent subjects, he had walked up and down his room for 
three successive hours, by watch. My own opinion, both from his face and 
figure, is, that Napoleon is dropsical; but Col. D. declares that it is good 
sound hard flesh. What a surprising animal he is, to conquer his bole in 
the way he does! Col. Campbell tells as that he has often followed him 


over hill and dale, when he has tumbled down and been pwn up without | 


apparently perceiving it, continuing his conversation, and never losing the 
thread of his discourse. He always rises at four in the morning, and generally 
retires about ten. We watched on the beach till we saw Napoleon get on 
board his brig-of-war, which he appeared to do with much difficulty. We 
then returned to our inn, got breaktast, and then started (mounted by order 
of Napoleon) to visit the iron mines at Rio, an agreeable ride of about five 
miles. We returned to Porto Ferrajo by a romantic mountain-road, having 
a fine view of the flat island of Pienosa, with Napoleon and hir navy steering 
for the same. On our return to Porto Ferrajo, Col. D. and myself strolled 
out whilst dinner was preparing, and got a glimpse of Madame Mére’s car- 
riage as it rattled past us. We followed it out of the gates, and patiently 
awaited its return. It was drawn by four horses, preceded by an avant- 
courier. There was a young Neapolitan prince and two maids of honour 
with her. At the risk of keeping our friends waiting, we took post at her 
mansion, and saw her alight. She appeared to be a stout young-looking 
woman, dressed in the pink of fashion, and highly roughed. No woman 
before her (that I ever heard of) had given birth to so many kings. We are 
told she iays billiards four hours every day, and walks about a great deal. 
Our friend Col. Campbell, who dined with us, amongst other anecdotes told 
us, that when she first arrived, on walking round the ramparts, she jamped 
up on a gun-carriage, and stood on it for ten minutes, viewing the present 
dominions of her favourite son. Madame certainly does not look sixty-four, 
the age the world gives her.’ 

Of Murat and of the Princess of Wales there is also a great deal which will 
be read with interest, though we can do no more than sefect a few para- 
graphs for quotation. At an interview with his Neapolitan majesty, into 
which he represents himself as inveigled by Lady Oxford, the author says : 

‘ His majesty, I was informed, had on the dress of high-admiral of France, 
although to my mind it was more like that of a atage-player than any other, 
and evidently taken from the times of Henri Quatre. His doublet was 
rich in the extreme, and covered with stars and orders; his cloak of purple 
velvet; his neck bare, with an embroidered shirt-collar of the whitest lace, 
to set off his jet-black ringlets as they rested on it; a black Spanish beaver 





turned up in front with a loop and large diamond to do duty as a cockade 
with three large and tremendous snow-white plumes gracefully waving in 
the wind. He had yellow boots and golden spurs, and 
‘ His trusty blade, Toledo hight, 
Descended from a baldric bright.’ 
I really thought him a handsome fellow, with a most agreeable air * * * 

‘Many have doubted whether Napoleon’s design of landing in France 
was entrusted to Murat. But from all I saw and heard, in allusion to the 
military preparations going on at Naples, and the inuendoes about ‘ Pere 
Violette’ et ‘le petit caporal,’ and which Talso remember were occasionally 
bandied about in the boat that carried me from Leghorn to Elba, I have no 
doubt that when I was at Elba and Naples, and while the old Bourbons, 
with their antiquated, mindless, and incapable councillors, were quietly 
snoozing at the Tnileries, this vast and extended project, with its countless 
ranifications, Was going on. Still, not one of their friends, ministers, and 
minions, had talent or discrimination enough to discover or develop a scheme 
that was to shake their feeble throne from its foundation. Such unheard-of 
stupidity and supineness must eternally disgrace the uuworthy descendants 
of Louis in the eyes of posterity, who will deem their fate a just oue, and 
reckon them unworthy of reigning in, or watching over the destinies of, the 
great kingdom entrusted to their care, Lord William Bentinck had been 
in close observance of the pranks of King Joachim, both from Palermo and 
from Genoa, and [ know tor a fact that his lordship bad written to Lord 
Castlereagh, early in the year, to put him on his guard.’ 

Abont the poor Princess of Wales we shall copy but one extract, when 
she came from Genoa to Naples, on the breaking out of the new war :— 

‘ We took (the colonel relates) up our position about mid-day ; and soon 
after one o’clock, P. M., double-thonging and cracking of whips inthe di- 
rection of the Lighthouse told us the royal cortege was approaching, which 
soon halted directly opposite our well-chosen position. The avant courrier 
was no longer the famed Bergami, whe performed that office while her royal 
highhess sojourned among us. ‘This worthy was vow safely ensconced in- 
side the royal carriage, and was duing duty as a gentleman, occupying the 
same side with his royal mistress. When the vehicle came up, a the ofa 
lad was standing up and looking out of the window towards the sea, on the 
side we were. I was informed this was the celebrated Billy Austin. Of 
this I caunot speak confidently ; but to this I can testify, that the ci-devant 
courrier Bergami, who had, when [ last saw him, acted as the menial ser- 
vant of her royal highuess, standing behind her chair, &c., and sometimes be 
hind her carriage, uow stepped out of the carriage, dressed in tights, with 
hessian-boots, screw-spurs, a white hat, a frogged greatcoat, and a splendid 
pair of mustachios. He then, with the great: st ease and nonchalance, hand- 
ed out the wife of Englund’s regent; and on ber alighting he offered her 
his arm, which was readily accepted ; aud the pair proceeded to the barge 
of the line of battle ship, escorted by Capt. B. and the rest of us in attend- 
ance, who had first formed an alley for this singular cortege to pass through. 
1 tried in vain to cateh the eye of the princess as she passed: it was fishy 
and glazed, and seemed to recognise no one. On the opposite side of this 
family-coach, and vis-e-ris to her royal highness, sat a vulgar-looking per- 
sonage, with a very young infant on her knee. This lady was officiating as 
dame d'honneur to her royal highness, and I was informed, was the sister 
of her present chamberlain, Bergami. We all returned to Genoa, filled with 
wonderment, at the same time too loyal to give utterance to our private 
opinions; and the only public remark that we gave vent to was, an inquiry 
as to whom the babe belonged that we had just seen.’ 

We pass over some trifles about the famous Madame de Stael; and are 
glad to finish with an anecdote which may be old, but is piquant: 

‘T recollect a ridiculous story of old C.’s vanity. Two days after he had 
beeu promoted to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, | was promenading with 
him on the ramparts at Messina, when he stopped to speak to a little Eng- 
lish boy, who was rather shy, and did not appear to know much of the ba- 
ron, who asked him if he knew who he was; the lad said he did, and that 
he was Major C e; on which the lately promoted colonel turned to me 
and said—* Dear me, how extraordinary ! the little boy recollects me when 
I was a major !’”’ 

The Colonel of the 36th promises many more volumes—36 perhaps— 
should these two meet with encouragement. Should he doso, we trust they 
will be of another tone, and the worser half thrown away. It were pity to 
persevere in a style not so becoming the officer and gentleman, as verging 
ou the class indignantly characterised by Rowe : 

‘Away! no woman could descend so low. 
A skipping, dancing, worthless tribe ye are ; 
Fit = for yourselves, you herd together ; 
And when the circling glass warms your vain hearts, 
You talk of beauties whom you never saw, 
And taney raptures which you never knew.’ 
London Lit. Gar. 





- oe 
FETE OF PETERHOFF. 
BY MRS. HOMER. 

Perhaps no spectacle so striking can be offered to the observation of a 
stranger in Russia as the féte which is annually given by the Emperor at 
the palace of Veterhoff, in honour of the birthday of his consort, the Em- 
press Alexandra. — It differs totally from al! other court-festivals, inasmuch 
as it includes individuals of all classes and nations of the vast Russian empire. 
A line of demarcation, however, has been laid dewn, calculated to prevent 
any inconvenient contact of the populace with the higher classes ; for, while 
the people are admitted promiscuously to the gardens, the interior of the 
palace is reserved for the court and invited guests of the imperial family. 
Although the entertainment professes to be a masked ball, no masks ere 
worn, nor is there actually any dancing. The only approach to a masquer- 
ade consists in every gentleman admitted to the interior of the palace being 
obliged to carry a black domino on his arm, as the symbol of his being an 
invited guest. 7 

While on a visit to Russia some few years ago, I considered myself for 
tunate in having reached 81. Petersburgh just in time to attend the féte of 





| 
| 





Veterhotf, for which the English chargé-d’aftaires had most obligingly pro- 
vided tickets of admission for myself and my party. The palace gf Peter- 
hoff, once the favourite residence of the unfortunate Emperor Peter, is seat- 
ed on the shores of the Gulf of Finland, about twenty-four miles from St. 
Petersburgh, and, from its gardens and water-works, has obtained the de- 
signation of ‘ the Versailles of the North.’ It is approached from St. Peters- 
burgh most expeditiously by sea, and accordingly, at seven in the evening, 
we embarked in one of Baird's English Steamers, and landed at Peterhotf 
at ten o’clock. 

_ We reached the state-rooms of the palace just in time to witness the most 
interesting part of the féte. The apartments were already filled with a 
brilliant crowd, representing the various nations reunited under the dominion 
of the Czar, all wearing their national costume. There were Georgians, re- 
markable for their dark, expressive faces, and their long-cut oriental eyes, 
dressed in kuftans of scarlet-cloth, and caps lined with sable ; and one of 
their sovereign princesses was clad in flowiug white robes, with a high 
transparent white cap, from which depended a long white veil, that nearl 
enveloped her person. There were two Calmuck chiefs and one Calnuck 
iady, whose countenances were of that peculiar stamp which one sees de- 
tineated upon China tea-pots, their Tartar vestments resembling in form 
those of the natives of the Celestial Empire. Officers of the Emperor's Cirg 
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cassian guard, in chain-arm J y 
ghans and bows and arrows, were conspicuous, Then there were Persians, 
with their high black lambskin caps, and their long robes of costly cachmire 
and brocaded silk ; Armenians, Turks, Tartars, Hungarians, Greeks, and, of 
course, every description of Russian costume and uniform. The coup dail 
produced by this brilliant multitude assembled in those gilded saloons, 
amidst a blaze of light such as I never befure witnessed, is not to be des- 
cribed. A military band, stationed in each room, performed in turn some 
wild plaintive Russian melodies, until at once the various bands blended into 
one triumphant martial strain ; and the folding-doors at the upper end of the 
state-suite being at the same moment thrown open, the imperial family, fol- 
lowed by the court, the ministers of state, and the foreign ambassadors, 
made their appearance, 2nd traversed the suite of rooins to the measure ot 
astately Polonaise. The Emperor led the way, giving his hand to the 
Princess Frederick of Orange (the Empress’s sister), and then followed 
the Empress, led by her eldest son; afterwards came the young ¢ irand 
Duchesses, paired with Prince Frederick of Orange, the Duke of Nassau, and 
the Duke of Oldenburgh; and the Princess of the Empire, the ministers, 
and ambassadors with their suites, each conducting a lady, closed the glit- 
tering cortege. ; 

As the Emperor advauced, the crowd respectfully fell back, leaving 
ample space tor the brilliant procession to pass. He wore the scarlet wni- 
form of the Empress’s regiment of Gardes Chevaliers, in honour of her 
Majesty, as did his son the Czarowitsch, and his nephew the Duke of 
Gieiune. The Emperor Nicholas was then in his fortieth year, and in 
the very zenith of his unrivalled benuty. He united to the noblest stature 
asymmetry of form, and a graceful bearing, which are seldom the charac- 
teristics of very tall men. His countenance, bright and intellectual, bore 
no traces of human passion or human weakness, in its cali and severe 
beauty ; and his whole person presented the most perfect type of royalty. 
Without « shade of haughtiness on his brow, he looked as one born to 
command. 

The Empress, although not inheriting all the beauty of her mother, the 
celebrated Queen of Prussia, possessed a pleasing and interesting counten- 
ance, with a graceful figure. She appeared, however, less youthful than 
her imperial consort. The Czarowitsch figured most appropriately by 
the side of his fair mother as her chevalier @honneur; the young Grand 
Duchesses followed, attractively and becomingly attired in spotless 
white.” 7 

At every tour of the rooms the Emperor changed partners, so that in 
turns he gave his hand to each lady included in the Polonaise, still main- 
taining, however, the leading place, and still followed by the Empress. 
In this manner they passed the place we occupied so often, as to give us 
an opportunity of examining them in the minutest manuer ; and it was da- 
ring one of these evolutions that iny attention was attracted towards a lady 
who, until she had thus become the partner of his Majesty, had, like the 
rest of the crowd, passed unobserved by me. Her appearance was never- 
theless so remarkable, and her beauty so peculiar and striking, that I felt 
convinced she must be a stranger, probably the wife of one of the foreign 
ministers. She was tall, and beautifully formed, with a most lively coun 
tenance, oriental in its cast, serious and dignified, but full of sweetness. 
Her complexion was of that clear paleness which slows to such advantage 
by candle-light, her hair of the hue and lustre of jet, and her large dark 
eyes fringed with those long, thick, black lashes, which are scarcely ever 
seen among Europeans, and are alinost peculiar to the Georgian women. 
She was attired with exquisite, but costly simplicity, in a dress of India 
muslin, and the ornament worn by her was a wreath of ivy leaves, com- 
posed of emeralds, encircling her braided heir. In the midst of the feathers 
and diamonds, and satins, and flowers of the Parisian toilettes that fluttered 
around, she looked like a muse that hud descended for a moment into the 
midst of the gay scene to fling the charm of poetry over it; and, while 
every other face wore conventional smiles, or flushed triumphant when- 
ever the sovereign’s eye glanced on them, hers alone preserved its calm 
and cold equanimity, even in the supreme moment which had caused some 
to blush, and some to tremble, aud others to look inexpressibly graud, and 
all to appear ill at ease whenever it fell to their turu—I mean when, hand 
in hand with her imperial master, she fora brief space took precedence of 
all that was noblest in the empire, and became with that august personage 
“the cynosure of admiring eyes.” She looked as though her mind could 
neither be dazzled nor captivated by such scenes; and there was a pensive 
abstraction in her countenance, which led me to fancy that her heart was 
not in them, and that her thoughts even then had wandered far away. 

I eagerly, but fruitlessly, inquired the name of the beautiful stranger, and 
soon afterwards I lost sight of her; tor, as soon as the Polonaise was over, 
the imperial family went to supper in an apartnent, from which all but 
their immediate party were excluded: and we took that opportunity of 

descending to the gardens, where a scene of magic splendour burst upon 
our view. Amidst columns, pyramids, and walls of fire, the innumerable 
fountains of those terraced i throwing their waters h'g!» into the air, 
and catching the reflection of the surrounding blaze, produced the effect of 
showers of topazes falling in all directions; while their murmuring sounds 
mingled with the strains of music that issued from the open windows of 
the palace, and the Babel-like hum of the multitude gathered together in 
that scene of enchantment. A light stronger and brighter than that of day 
shed a sort of supernatural lustre upon the variety of European and Asiatic 
costumes and uniforms tuat circulated among alleys walled in with what 
appeared to be sheets of flame; and I should have fancied inyself trans- 
ported to fairy-land, had it not been for the odour of tallow emitted from 
the myriad lamps, which reminded me, unpleasantly enough, that [ was 
in the country of which that unsavoury material forms the staple commo- 
dity. Nor had the creature-comforts of the people been neglected. In 
the gardens tents were pitched, where tea (the never-failing beverage 
throughout Russia), and a variety of more substantial refreshments, were 
plentifully distributed. ate 

When the court had supped, a cavalcade of thirty open carriages, called 
lignes, drew up to the grand etitrance of the palace, and the iniperial family 
with their suites, and the foreign ambassadors, got into them, and were 
driven round the park and gardens to see the illuminations, aud to show 
themselves to those who had not been adinitted to the palace. This was 
the last act of the entertainment ; and, as soon as it was over, we betook 
ourselves again to the steamer, which we found even more crowded than 
it had been in our passage to Peterhoff. But, although the wind was pro- 
pitious for a return, und the sea smooth, we moved on but slowly. There 
was no steam to impel us onward ; for the Scotch economy of the proprie- 
tor had ordained that the fires should be allowed to go out. The time did 
not, however, appear long to me. Among the passengers was General 
y , with whom we had previously been acquainted, and who, being au 
excellent raconteur, phi us with anecdotes of many of the personages 
whom we had seen that night. Of course I did not omit to question him 
about the lady whose countenance and mien had made such an impression 
ou me. I minutely described her person and attire, and concluded by 
expressing my conviction that she could not be a Russian. 

‘You mean the Conntess A , said the old General; ‘she is, never 
theless, a Russian, the daughter of a Cossack general, and the widow of a 
Muscovite noble, with whom I was once well acquainted, and she has nev- 
er to my knowledge quitted Russia for a day. ‘The history of her marriage 
is quite a romance, and when you have heard it, you will be able to ue- 
count for the peculiar expression of her countenance, and to connect its 
pensive character with the events which have conferred on her so painful a 
celebrity.’ 

‘ About fifteen years ago, the young Count A , at that time a licute- 
nant in a regiment of the Emperor's guard in the garrison of St. Petersburg, 
and the representative of one of the noblest families in Moscow, having in 
the flush of youth manifested symptoms of insubordination, was sent by way 
of corrective to the Caucasus, to pm duty there for two years. Tle nature 
of this service is most severe, the country being barbarous in the extreme, 
and destitute of all resources; and to young A the spoiled child of a 
doating mother, brought up in almost Asiatic Inxury, and but lately the 
beau garcon of the aristocratic circles of St. Petersburg, it appeared little 
leas dreadfui than an exile to Siberia itself. As amark of favour in the 
midst of this disgrace, he had been received as an inmate in the house of the 
commandant of the Russian lines, an old general of Cossacks from the Don- 
sky country, whose head-quarters were established at Wladi Caucasus ; and 
from him and his family Count A received that patriarchal hospitali- 

ty which characterises the primitive Scalvonian races; and the frank and 
simple cordiality with which it Ws offered, compens ited in some degree 











* The lovely family of the Emperor Nicholas, consisting of four sons 
and three daughters, were brought up from the cradle by English narses 
and governesses, under the superintendence of an old Scot hwoman, who 
was under-nurse to the present Emperor in his infancy. This individual 
held the rank of a general officer, (for everything in Russia is measured by 
a military scale,) and had been decorated with the order of St. Audrew, 


our and steel-chain morions, armed with yata- | for the absence of those elegances which he had hitherto been accustomed 


to regard as indispensible. The old General was a rough, unsophisticated 
soldier ; he bad passed all his life among his wild Cossacks, and had often 
been heard to boast that he had never but once appeared at court, and 
that was after returning from the taking of Paris by the Allied Armies in 
1814. 

‘ Contrary to the custom of St. Petersburg, where Russian is the language 
least heard even in Russian hosses, and scarcely anything but French, Ger- 
man, English, and Italian, are spoken by the foreign servants of which our 








greatestablishients are composed, no member of General P ’s family 
could understand any other language than their own ; Count A , who 


had grown quite disused to Russian in the Babel-like confusion of tongues 
that prevails in St. Petersburg, felt as though he had been transported to 
some foreign land, when familiar French no longer served as the medium of 
communication with those around him. His other anti-national tastes were 
equally thwarted, for the house-keeping of the General was, like the lan- 
guage of the household, purely Russian; plenty presided at his board, but 
in the coarse form which has long since been banished from the elegant 
talbles of the capital. 

‘General P was a widower. He had married a native of the other 
side of the Caucasus, who died in the prime of life ; and his family consisted 
of four sons, all serving in the Cossack regiment which he had formerly 
commanded, aud an only daughter, who, at the time Count A became 
domesticated under his roof, was scarcely fifteen years of age, quite an un- 
tormed girl, but already the living image of her Georgian mother. Although 
advancing towards womanhood, the young Elizabeth was sull looked upon 
in her family as a child, and treated by her father and '\rothers more as their 
plaything than as their companion. Her education h | been much neglect- 
ed, and she was deficient in even the common acqui ‘ments of French and 
inusic; she had been suffered to grow up in the sav. ‘¢ region where she 
had first seen the light, like a wild flower, uutended « id uncared for; but, 
like many a wild flower which surpasses in beauty au | sweetness the gar- 
den’s pride, her native charm asserted itself despite the absence of all culti- 
vation ; and the first time Count A saw her perform the characteris- 
tic dance of her country to the wild music of a Cossack chorus, he thought 
he had never beheld in the courtly circles of St. Petersburg anything so 
captivating as that wnatutored, child-like girl. : 

‘As aresource against ennui, A devoted his leisure hours to the 
improvement of Elizabeth's education; he taught her French, German, and 
music ; and such was her aptitude in learning, that in little more thau a year 
the fair pupil kuew as muchas her youthfui master did. The danger of 
such an intimate association between a guileless and beautiful girl and a 
handsome dissipated young man, would have been evident to any parent 
possessed of more worldly wisdom thin General P ; but with a 
blindness which sprang trom his own honest and loyal nature, the old fath- 
er continued to leave them coustantly together, poe bh from all other 
society, long after A——— had discovered that the unformed girl had rip- 
ened into a fascinating woman, and that his manner to Elizabeth had chang- 
ed from the playtal authority of the self-constituted preceptor, to the tender 
deference of the aspiring lover; while the sportive familiarity of Eli zabeth 
had softened into a blushing reserve, which would have aroused the appre- 
heusions of a keener observer than her father as to the state of her heart, 
and the fact of a warmer seutiment than friendship existing between her 
and the Count. Had her brothers been at home, the secret of the lovers 
would have been svon discovered ; but they were in the Ukraine with their 
regiment, and there was no judicious friend near Elizabeth?to warn her 
against the impradence of encouraging a passion for oue whose elevated 
rank and great worldly possessions would prove a certain barrier to his 
union with the portionless daughter of a soldier of fortune. So that, with 
nothing to counteract her lover’s influence over her mind, and no check up- 
on that holy confidence of a young and pure heart, which too often, alas! 
leads to the ruin of the innocence from whence it springs, Elizabeth walked 
blindly towards the precipice to which A was gradually conducting 
her, nor dreamed of harm until too late to guard against it. 

Time wore on, and the two years allotted for Count A ’s retirement 
having expired, he prepared to quit Wladi Caucasus for Moscow, where he 
had obtained permission to visit his mother before resuming his militery du- 
ties at St. Petersburgh. The despair of Ulizabeth that is separation wouid have 
betrayed her secret, had not A soothed her anguish by persuading her 
that his sole motive for proceeding to Moscow was to obtain his mother’s 
consent to their marriage, and that the moment he had obtained her concur- 
reuce, he would return to the Caucasus, and formally demand her hand of 
the General. Nor was this a deliberate deception on his part ; he quitted 
her with the firm intention of soon claiming her as his bride, and he loved 
her sufliciently to desire that event as ardently as she did herself. But un- 
fortunately he was of a character easily to be led away by those aronnd him, 
and his best intentions too often yielded to the influence of new impressions ; 
so that when once removed from the sphere of Elizabeth’s fascination, and 
within reach of bis mother’s dominion, he suffered worldly considerations 
to supplant the honourable feelings with which he had quitted Wladi Cau- 
casus, aud plunged into the dissipations of Moscow with an ardour to which 
his two years’ banislinent gave an additional zest. He had indeed lost no 
time in seeking the explanation with the Countess, which was to lead to the 
fulfilment of his engagement with Elizabeth, but his wishes had met with 
the most uncompromising opposition on her part, coupled, however, with an 
indulgence in all other respects, calculated to give her the greatest ascen- 
dancy over him. From day to day some new enjoyment was devised for 
him by her, and as each day glided by, the recollection of the patriarchal 
dwelling which but so lately had bounded all his hopes and wishes, and the 
lovely image of the expectant and too-confiding being who had placed her 
honour and happiness in his hands, grew fainter and less frequent ; while 
the charms of a certain young princess Olga D (a beauty and an heiress, 
whom his mother had long fixed uponas the future wife of her son) usurped 
the gentler memories of the old Cossack’s home. 

‘Meanwhile Elizabeth trustingly awaited the fulfilment of her lover’s pro- 
mises, but months rolled on, aud no tidings of him came, A perceptible 
change had — we in, the young girl’s appearance ;_ her spirits had 
become languid anc 

no complaint ever passed her lips. The General, alarmed by these indica- 
tions ot early decay, and tracing their commencement to the period of 
A———’s departure, was aroused too late to asuspicion that the heart wes 
the seat of her malady, aud closely questioned heron the subject. For a 
length of time Elizabeth evaded all his endeavours to draw the truth from 
her, but at last, all reasonable hope that her lover intended to act honourably 
towards her having fled, and feeling that further concealment would soon 
be impossible, she cast herself in an agony of despair at her father’s feet, 
and revealed to him that Count A , had seduced her under a promise 
of marriage, and that she would soon become a mother. 


Although in the tirst burst of indignant feeling, General P breathed 
only vengeance against the destroyer of his child, and would have spurned 
as unworthy to enter into his family, the man who had basely requited the 
rites of hospitality, by bringing misery and dishonour to the roof that had 
sheltered lim, yet family considerations induced him to a more pruden- 
tial measures, and he therefore wrote to Count A sternly requiring him 
to make instant reparation for the evil iw had occasioned, by fulfilling his en- 
gagement with Elizabeth. No answer was returned to this letter, and the 
General, doubly outraged by this contemptuous silence, then wrote to his 
four sous requiring them all immediately to repair to Wladi Caucasus upon 
business which would admit of no delay. 

‘ They came ; and their father having divulged to them the history of their 
sister’s wrongs, ended by saying, ‘My sons, my first impulse upon ascertain- 
ing the extent of Count A *s heartless villany was to fly atonce to Mos 
cow and force him to give me the satistaction of shedding his blood ; but the 
thought that my poor stricken child has no efficient protector but her old 
father, has deterred me from that natural course, for should I fall in a meet- 
ing with her seducer, she would be left alone in the world with her shame. 
I must not abandon her in this extremity ; and, therefore, into your hands do 
I commit the task of avenging her honour.’ Then leading them to the cham- 
ber of Elizabeth, he approached the couch upon which she lay stretched, re- 
duced by sorrow and suffering to the shadow of her former self, and point- 
ing to her worn and woe-begone countenance, adjured them in a tremulous 
whisper, to spare her by retraining from all reproach, 

‘The four young men stepped quickly forward, and, surrounding the bed, 
they removed her sister’s hands from her face, which she had hastily songhit 
to conceal at their approach, and as they each in turn imprinted a kiss upon 
her flushing cheek, the three eldest exclaimed, 

‘“ Courage, Elizabeth Mikilowna, (Elizabeth, daughter of Michael,) ‘you 
shall be avenged "’ ; 

‘But Ivan, the youngest, aud the one she best loved, whispered as he ten- 
derly kissed the tears from le reyes, ‘ Elizabeth Dushinka’ (my soul,) ‘ veep 
no more ; you shall be consoled !’ 

‘ And Elizabeth, casting herselfupon his breast, murmured, ‘Oh, Ivan, my 



































ennobled, and enriched. This woman, nevertheless, came a bare-lecged 
servant-girl to Russia, some five-and-filty years ago, with a Scotch trader's 
family, who turned her adrift in St. Petersburgh. A lucky chance procured 
her the situation of under nursery-maid in the Emperor Paul's family, when 
she was placed about the person of the present Emperor, to teach him to 
speak English! His attachment for her was so great, that when he mar- 
ried he placed her at the head of his nursery establishment, where she has 
honoerelity gone through all the military gradations of rank to her present 
one of general. I suppose she will die a field-marshal ! 


brother, let no harm befal him !’ 

| ‘When the brothers withdrew from their sister’s presence it was settled 

| that one of them should forthwith a ed to Moscow to bring Count A—— 

| to account for his delinquency, and an amicable dispute arose between them 
as to which of the four should be chosen for that mission, the eldest warmly 
asserting his right of seniority to represent the family, and the others as 
warmly « ombating thaturgument. Their father ended the dispute by deci- 

ding that they should draw lots for precedence, and that should he to whom 

the first number fell perish in his encounter with A , he should be re- 





wroken, and her health was evidently failing, although | 








laced by the next in succession, and so on until the Count had paid the for- 
feit of his life for his baseness. : 

‘It fell to Ivan’s lot, to vindicate the family honour, and within an hour 
after that point had been settled, he was in a kibitka on the road to Moscow, 
accompanied ouly by a servant of the General’s, and intending to travel 
night and day without a pause. During this rapid journey he had ample 
time to revolve in his own mind the surest method of effecting a meeting with 
Count A without any person but himself and his adversary being pri- 
vy to the affair: for, aware of the extreme rigour with which duelling is pu- 
nished by the Russian laws, he felt assured that were the family of A 
to obtain any suspicion of the motive that brought him to Moscow, they 
would not scruple to prevent the meeting, and by their imterest cause the 
challenger to be sent from the place under arrest. It was, thorefore, incum- 
bent upon him to take his measures with the utmost precaution ; aud he was 
still divided between the expediency of writing to Count A upon his 
arrival, or at once seeking an interview with him, without any previous an- 
neuncement, when the gorgeous domes and cupolas of Moscow, clustering 
in the air, burst upon his view in their dazzling variety of green, vermillion, 
and ultra-marine, covered with golden stars. 

‘Chance, which had decided that Ivan P should become the aven- 
ger of his sister's honour, again came to his aid, and settled at his very en- 
trance into the city the question that had agitated him throughout the jour- 
ney. He had never seen Count A——, but the letters of Elizabeth during 
the earliest period of his —— at Wladi Caucasus had been fiilled with de- 
scriptions of her young and noble preceptor, and among other particulars, 
she had specified a personal peculiarity which although it might appear to 
common rminds asa defect, assumed to her romantic and enthusiastic imagi- 
nation a character superior to that of mere physical beauty—something be- 
roic, that served to distinguish him from that herd of well-looking and well- 
dressed military flutterers. In the single campaign be had made against the 
revolted Circassians, A—— had received a sabre-cut on the head which had 
well-nigh proved fatal. With great difficulty he had recovered from the 
etfects of that wound, and without any personal disfigurement; but still, it 
had left an indelible mark ; for, although the scar itself was concealed by 
his clustering chesnut locks, the hair upon the injured spot bad turved com- 
pletely white. The strange contrast formed by this broad line of silver 
amidst the golden brown curls that covered his handsome head was the first 
thing that caught the attention of a stranger on seeing Count A » and 
the young man showed a sort of excusable coquetry in rendering it as evi- 
dent as possible by wearing his hair very long ; for he looked upon that 
eat ak lock as a brevet of bravery, and tar more honourable decoration 
than even the military crosses that hung upon his breast. 

‘This mark, then, served to precipitate the meeting with A which 
Ivan P had journeyed from the Caucasus to effect. The young Cossack 
hadalready traversed a considerable part of Moscow, when, on approaching 
the Holy Gate, his kibitka was obliged to _ up at one side br a few 
moments before entering, in order to leave [ree egress to a throng of carria- 
ges which were passing out of it. No man, be his rank what it may, ever 
passes througl: the [oly Gate of Moscow without nacovering his head— 
anact of faith and reverence addressed by all good Russians, hen the Em- 
peror downwards, to the miraculous image of the Virgin which occupies a 
niche over thie archway — As the carriages defiled, and Tvan'a driver prepa- 
red to purs’ + his way, an elegant-looking cavalier, mounted upon a splen- 
did Englisl: iorse, cantered up to the gate, and there reining in his steed, 
he took of” ‘tis hat, and passed beneath ataslow pace. Ivan’s attention had 
been imm liately attracted by the extreme beauty of the horse, and grace- 
ful figure of its rider; but the moment the latter uncovered his head, the 
young Cossack’s admiration was converted into a sentiment of almost sa- 
vage joy, as he remarked above the left temple of the horseman, a long lock 
ref —s hair, amidst the profasion of sunny curls that clustered round 
tis forehead. 


Ivan feit not a doubt in his mind that he beheld the seducer of Elizabeth; 
and throwing himself out of his kibitka, he conquered his feelings suffi- 
ciently to approach the cavalier with apparent calmness, and to accost him 
with the polite ness due from one stranger to another, 

‘You are Count Constantine A——, I believe ?” he asked. 

“Tam,” was the answer. 

*“ And Lam Ivan Mickailowitsch P——, lieutenant in the P. 
ment of Cossacks!’ pursued the youth, in a less collected tone. 

“* Well, sir!” said the Count with hauteur. 

‘« Did you, or dil you not, receive a letter from General P ,in whose 
house you passed two years at Wladi Caucasus, touching a family affair 
which ft need not here specify 7” 

‘ Sir,” said the Count, with increased hanghtiness, “ I do not recognise 
your right to ask me that question.” 

*“ You will recognize it, when I tell you that Iam tho brother of Eliza- 
beth P——, and am, moreover, aware of your conduct towards her.— 
Will you marry iny sister?” 

ame | cannot—fainily considerations forbid such a connexion.” 

‘Then, sir,” returned Ivan, sinking his voice almost to a whisper, that 
the purport of his words night not_be overheard by any accidental passer- 
by, ‘“ you must fight with me, and that instantaneously.” 

‘“Willingly,” replied the Count, “but L must first return home for my 
arms.” 

‘« That is unnecessary. [have pistols and swords in my kibitka—I 
leave you the choice of your weapons, but [ will not lose sight of you until 
the errand for which I have journeyed from the Caucasns, has been fulfil- 
ed. Ifyou attempt to quit this spot without me, I shall believe that you 
intend to shield yourself from my just vengeance by informing the police of 
my intentions.”’ 

Sir!” exclaimed A——, indignantly, (for his courage had never before 
been questioned,) “if yon knew me better, you would not dare to insult me 
by such a supposition. I desire nothing more than to give you the satisfac- 
tion you require of me ; but we mustsettle preliminaries in a more retir- 
ed spot than this. Will yon trust to my honour, and follow me 1?’ 

‘Ivan signified his willingness to do so, and jumping into his kibitka, di- 
rected the driver to follow whithersoever Count A should lead = After 
twenty minutes’ drive through the city, they passed the gates, and proceed- 
ed on the St. Petersburg road, in the direction of Petrowsky, but before ar- 
riving at the race-course, A—— turned from the high read, and conducted 
his antagonist towards a plantation of birch-trees at some distance, where 
they both alighted. Ivan, taking his weapons from the kibitka, ordered the 
driver to remain with the carriage on the skirts of the wood ; while A " 
knotting the bridle on his horse’s neck, turned its head in the direction of 
Moscow, and gave ita stroke of his whip, which sent the gallant animal off 
at full speed. 

‘« What are you doing ?”” exclaimed Ivan. 

‘“ Sending a messenger home to announce my death,” coldly replied 
the Count; ‘for I presume that our duei will be fatal to one of us, at 
least.” 
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*“Ofcourse. The choice of our weapons rests with you,” said Ivan. 

‘“ Let it be pistols then—we will both fire together.”’ 

*« At ten paces?” exclaimed the young Cossack. 

‘“ Atthree, if you so wish it,” replied A——. 

‘They both entered the wood; Ivan’s servant followed, carrying the 
pistols; and when they had selected a suitable spot, and measured their 
ground, he proceeded to load the pistols, and to prevent the possibility of 
foul play being suspected, placed them on the ground, and turned his back 
upon the young men, while each ones one to himself. The two 
combatants took aim together with a deliberate coolness and precision which 
seemed to ensure the most disastrous results,and when the servant gave the 
appointed signal, by throwing his hat upon the ground, both fired so exactly 
at the same instant, that the two reports were confounded together. Ivan 
immediately fell pierced through the heart, and without uttering a word ex- 
sired. Count A remained standing for a moment, so that the servant 
for that brief space believed that he had escaped unburt; but suddenly 
clapping his hand to his breast, a torrent of blood issued from his lips, and he 
sank to the earth in a state of apparent lifelessuess 

‘There was to be a dinner-party at the Countess A 3 on that day, 
and the Princess Olga D (who was looked upon as a future member 
of the family) had arrived long before any of the other guests, and was 
complacently contemplating her charming person in a long pier-glass in the 
drawing-room, while the Countess, with something of maternal solicitude, 
was placing some rar exotic blossoms in the young beauty’s fair bair, when 
the trainp of a horse's feet entering rapidly into the court of the palace was 
heard. 

‘« That is Constantine, I am sure!” exclaimed the Princess joyfully, 
“for I know the sound of Rainbow’s feet. I knew he would be’ home 
early to-day! And she eagerly approached one of the windows, prepared 
to dispense from thence her sweetest smile of welcome to the young horse- 
man as he dismounted. The Countess followed, but an exclamation of 
terror burst from the lips of both ladies as they beheld Rainbow, riderless, 
gash: into the court, and make a full stop at the door that led from thence to 











the stables. 

‘« My son is killed!” shrieked the Countess. 

‘T happened to be at that time in Moscow, and was one of the Countess 
A———’s guests on thatday. My carriage drove into the entrance court at 
the identical moment I have described, and I learned from the ladies them- 
selves the cause of their alarm. W hile endeavouring to persuade them that 
,heir terrors had been premature, and that it was very possible that the ani- 
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e 
mal might have escaped from some place where his rider had dismounted, a 
of soldiers eutered the palace, bearing upon a mattress the body of 
A——, covered with blood, and to all appearance dead. 

‘To describe the scence that followed would be impossible. When the 
surgeons arrived, they ascertained that the Count still lived, and that the ball 
had traversed part of the lungs, and lodged near the spine; there was a 
slight chance that he might be saved; but it was so slight that the medical 
men would not dwell upon it asa hope. A himself, when he revived 
from his swoon, felt that he was a lost man, and desired that he might be 
left alone with his mother to communicate his last wishes to her. ‘They 
were shut up together for half an hour, and during that agonizing interim 
the Countess was made acquainted with all that had happened, and for the 
first time became aware of the real nature of her son’s alluir with Elizabeth 
P ,and of the sasred claims she had upon him. Her conduct was 
admirable upon that occasion. Having ascertained from the surgeons that 
immediate dissolution was not to be apprehended, she despatched « courier 
to Wladi Caucasus, with a letter to General P , Stating with the utmost 
feeling and delicacy all that had occurred, and entreating, with as much 
earnestness as she had formerly evinced in forbidding the marriage, that he 
would without delay bring his daughter to Moscow, in order that Count 
A might make tardy reparation for the injury he had inflicted by making 
Elizabeth his wife betore he died—an act of justice which would give their 
child a legitimate claim to his name and fortune. 

‘The melancholy summons was answered by the General in person, 
accompanied by his sorrowing daughter. They found A—— alive and 
conscious, but sinking so rapidly, that had the travellers been delayed but 
one day longer on the road, they would have been too late to give efficacy to 
the wishes of the Countess. Every arrangement had previously been made 
by her order to enable the marriage ceremony to be solemaloal immediately 
on their reaching Moscow ; they arrived at night, and were at once con- 
ducted to the chapel of the A—— Palace, whither the dying bridegroom 
was at the same time conveyed, stretched upon the couch from which 
he never more was to rise. Not a word of recognition was suffered te 
—_ between him and Elizabeth, lest the emotions inseparable from any 
demonstration of tenderness should, by precipitating bis last moments, de- 
feat the purpose for which they had been brought together. What a trial 
for a young girl not seventeen years old ! what a complication of sorrow to 
assail a young and tender heart at once ! 
her lover; her lover dying by that of her brother! and, for what purpose 
was she there ?—to wed the murderer of Ivan! his bleeding shade appeared 
to rise up before her, and forbid the profanation. j 

‘The ceremony began and ended amidst the stifled sobs of the witnesses 

assembled ; Elizabeth alone remained tearless ; her feelings were wrought 
up to that painful degree of intensity which precludes the relief afforded by 
weeping. When the vows liad been mutually pronounced, the rings ex- 
changed, aad the brile’s Last protestations made before the screen of the 
sanctuary, A , Stretching his arms towards her, exclaimed, “ Elizabeth, 
my wife,—my only love—pardon, oh pardon me, ere it be too late !’ 
_ ‘Elizabeth rashed into his embrace, aud as she met the pressure of his 
icy lips tears for the first time relieved her bursting heart, anda few words, 
faint and aluost iaaudible on his part, broken by convulsive sobs on hers, 
were exchanged between them. A deep silence eusued ; and when the 
Countess, terrified by the stillness that prevailed, stepped forward to separate 
them, the eteraal separation had taken placeo—Constantine was a breathless 
corpse—Elizabeth, to all appearance lifeless as himself, hung over hin in 
a deep swoonk,. a 




















‘Little more remains for me to add to my recital. Three months after- 
wards the Countess Elizabeth A gave birth to a son; and then, for the 
first time since her mistortunes, life appeared once more desirable to her 
To describe the affection felt for her by her mother-in-law would be im- 
possible; the Countess A appeared to have transferred all the tender- 
ness she had entertained for her son to his youthful widow and her infant 
boy. Elizabeth was publicly adopted by her, and has ever since continned 
to reside under her roof,—surrounded by the splendours and luxuries of life, 
yet indifferent to the vanities and pleasures of the world. Her beauty and 
fortune have caused her to be sought in marriage by some of the most 
powerful nobles in Moscow ; but she has remained faithful to the memory 
of her first and only love, and has never been known to smile upon man 
since that fatal hour which made her at once a wife and a widow. This 
is the Couutess Elizabeth's first appearance at court, and it will probably 
be her last. She came to St. Petersburgh solely to place her son, Count 
Constantine A , in the emperor’s corps des cadets, and to thank his 
Imperial Majesty for the promise of a commission for him in the identical 
regiment of the guard in which his father had formerly served.’ 

Thus ended Gencral Y ’s narrative. Some few years afterwards I 
met him in Italy, one evening at the opera at Genoa; and I then learned 
from him that ths Countess A—— was no more. She had died of a pul- 
monary complaint, contracted in a winter journey fromthe Donsky country, 
whither she had pone to visit her father; and, by a singular coincidence, 














her death occured ou the anniversary of her mournful marriage and widow- | 


hood, and in the chapel of the A—— palace. She had caused herself to 
be carried there, to attend for the last time the funeral service which was 
annually solemnized in memory of her husband, and expired at the 
momen! the choristers were chaunting the splendid Russian anthem, 
*Ghospodi Vomilui,’ (‘Lord have mercy upon us!) leaving behind her 
the memory of a saint. : 


— 
MARSTON: OR THE MEMOIRS OF A 98’ "A TESMAN. 
Resume 1 from Albion of December 14. 


VALENCIENNES Was now captured. The sagacity of my friend, the French 
engineer, had not been deceived. The explosion of the three great mines 
an operation from its magnitude almost new to war, and in its effects irre 
sistible, had thrown open the fortress. The garrison had done their werk 
gents. and the isos was a capitulation, hastened by the outery of the 
amishing inhabitants. 1 ioeanenl to the quarters of my regiment, was re- 
ceived with all cordiality, had the honour of an interview with the roval 
duke, who, at all times affable, was now in good-humour, and who led me 
into a detail of such public vpinions as might be gathered from my inter- 
course with the garrison. At the close of our interview he gave me a note, 
which was to be forwarded to the adjutant-general. I made my bow, and 
retired. : 5 

All in the camp was festivity. 
plished, and the barriers of France 
of national triumph, 


A great achievement had been accom- 
were broken down. But in the midst 
n ph, 1 felt a depression which rendered me wholly inca- 
pable of sharing it. The wounds of the spirit are not to be healed like 
those of the frame; aud with the recollection of the noble creature whom T 
had lost, bitterness mingled in every sound, and sizht, and exultation. My 
first request would have been for leave of absence, that TL inight follow her 
if she were still in France, or in the world. But the bustle at head-quarters 
told me that some movement was about to take place; and, under those cin. 
cumstances, to ask for leave was impossible. Still | continued making every 
inaginable euquiry, dispatching letters, and seeing postinasters, to obtain in- 
telligence of the route which Clotilde had taken. After tracing her for the 
first few leagues, all tidings were lost; and I had only to trust to that hone 
which Was a part of my sanguine nature, and which was sustained by a kiud 
of consciousness that a being so superior could not be flung away in the 
chances which: visit the multitude. 7 : 

While I was thus pondering and perplexed, I was summoned to attend 
one of the principal officers of his royal highnesa’s staff. ‘We are sending 
despatches of some importance to London,’ said he, ‘and it isthe wish of 
the commander-in-chief that you should take them. I have the pleasure 
to tell you, that he feels an interest in you from the opportunities which 
you have had of distinguishing yourself in the campaign, and that he has ap- 
pointed you an extra aid-de-camp. Your service begins soon,’ added my 
informant with a smile, ‘for you must set off to-night. The despatch men- 
tioning the capitulation of the fortress was, of course, sent off atonce; but 
as the commission, in those cases, is given by routine, it is desirable to have 
some one in London capable of explaining the “ explanation,” or perhaps 
taking the place of the “hononrable,” or “ right honourable” ersonage 
who has been made the official bearer of the despatch. His royal highness 
1s satisfied, from his conversation with you, that you will be perfectly fit for 
this purpose ; and here is the despatch, with which you are to make all ex- 
pedition to the Horse-Guards.’ 
te After giving my ordors for the journey, I hastened to take leave of the 
man whoimn tm st honoured and estecmed, my unfailing friend Guiscard.— 
by oteana pant te seen ved the intelligence of my appolutment with scarce- 
dint ee eS sem Little as I myself was now excitable by any- 
vitve Fag nr h = fortune, I was chagrined by his obstinate gra- 
ies 6 ae i xd it, an started from his seat. | 
arm ont are an got out of the sight of mankind, if we can.’ He took my 

, strayed along the banks of the Scheldt, where, however, his 
purpose was unattainable ; 
with the provision barges < 
fine July evening in the 
punished the tuste for t 
with the fumes of t 
at them. 

‘I envy those fellows,’ said ho. 


‘Come,’ said he, ‘ let us 


f the troops. The bargemen were enjoying th 

national style—swilling the worst beer that ever 
hat barbarian beverage, and filling the fresh breeze 
bacco, worthy of the beer Guiscard stopped to gaz« 


Not merely for their escapinz all car °, 


Her brother killed by the hand of 


for the whole breadth of the river was covered | 
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and being able to extract enjoyment out of their execrable drink and pipes, 
but from their being exempt from all contact with portfolios.’ 

‘ But such enjoyment is only that of the swine.’ 

‘Well, and is not that of the swine perfect?—and what would you have 
more than perfection ?’ 

A huge herd of those creatures, basking along the miry edge of the river, 
helped his illustration. ‘Mr. Marston, you have not been for the last month 
on the staff of the commander-in-chief of the allied armies, or you would 
not look so incredulous. Sir, man’s senses may be as suitable for his purpo- 
ses, as those of the animals which we see wallowing there.’ I stared, wait- 
ing for the conclusion. He proceeded. ‘Bat man has drawbacks on his 
natural faculties, which they have not. Possibly nature intended that we 
should be happy as they. But make nine-tenths of them hewers of wood 
aud drawers of water—send some of them to dungeons—entorce a con- 
scription among the rest, aud send them to use their tasks upon each other, 
and the most complacent of them would rebel: or, as the last trial of temper, 
put the meekest of the race into a cabinet of princes and general-officers, 
themselves controlled by a cabinet five hundred miles off; and if they do 
not growl as I do now, I shall give up all my knowledge of quadruped na- 
ture.’ 

“ Why, Guiscard, what is the matter with you to-night?) Have we not 
gained our point?) You are like the Thracians, who always mourned at 
the birth of a child.” 

“ And the Thracians were perfectly right, if the child were to be reared 
# diplomatist. You talk of success!’ Our path had led to where a view of 
Valencinnes opencd on us through the trees; aad its shattered ramparts and 
curtains, the trees felled along its glacis, and its bastions stripped and bro- 
ken by our cannon-balls, certainly presented a rueful spectacle. The Aus- 
trian flag was flying on the citadel. 

“ There,” said he, “is our prize. It is not worth the loading of a single 
gun; but it has cost us more millions to ruin than it took francs to build it 
—it has cost us the conquestof France; and will cost Europe the war, 
which we might have extinguished three months ago if we had but left it 
behind. J acknowledge that I speak in the bitterness of my heart; delay 
has ruined every thing. Our march to Paris, and our march to Georgium 
Sidus, will now be finished on the same day.’ 

I attempted to laugh off his predictions, but he was intractable. ‘The 
business,’ said he, ‘is all over. That flag is the signal of European jealousy 
—the apple of discord. You are going to England ; and, if you have any re- 
gard for my opinion, tell your friends there to withdraw their troops as soon 
as they can. The flag, which pretends to partition France, will unite it as 
one inan. Our sages here are actually about to play its game. Orders have 
come to divide the army. What folly! What inconceivable infatuation ! 
In the very face of the most fantastic and furious population of mankind, 
whom the most trivial success inflames into enthusiasts; they are going to 
break up their force, and seek adventures by brigades and battalions.’ 

He stamped the ground with indignation; but, suddenly recovering his 
calmness, he turned to me with his grave simile. ‘I am ashamed, Marston, 
of thus betraying a temper which time ought to have cooled. But, after all, 
what is public life but a burlesque ; a thing of ludicrous disappointment; a 
tragedy, with a farce always at hand to relieve the tedium and the tinsel ; 
the fall of kingdoms made laughable by the copper lace of the stage ward- 
robe ?’ 

‘Do you object to our duke ?’ 

‘Not in the least. He is personally a gallant fellow; and if he wants 
experience, so must every man at one time or other. His only error hith- 
erto, has been his condescending to come at all with so small a force un- 
der his command. No English army should ever plant its foot upon the 
Continent with less than fifty thousand men on its muster-roll. The duke’s 
being putat the head of your troops—only a division after all—seems to 
me the only wise thing that has been done. It was a declaration of the 
heartiness of your alliance; and I honour your country for the distinct- 
ness of the avowal. Your king gives his son, as your country gives her 
soldiers, aud your people give their money. The whole was manly, mag- 
nanimous, or, as the highest panegyric, it was English all over.’ 

This language at once put an end to all my reserve. I shook his hand 
in the spirit of old friendship; and, on our parting, extracted a promise 
of keeping up our comnmnication on all possible opportunities. We had 
already separated, when I heard my name called again, and Guiscard re- 
turned, ‘I had forgotten,’ said he, ‘to tell you what I was most anxious 
to say. If I had seen no other prospect for you, I should be the last man 
to make you discontented with your profession. My only request is, that 
When you once more tread on English ground, you will seriously consider 
whether yon will continue in the army. If I know you at all, I think that 
you would not be altogether satisfied with wearing your epaulettes at re- 
views and parades. And, if I am not entirely mistaken, you will have no- 
thing else for the next dozen years. Your army are moving homeward 
already. You are now inthe secret.’ 

‘But isthe campaign absolutely coming at an end? 
attacking the French so suddenly given up? 
jus?” was iny vexed question. 

‘ As to the fate of France, you should consult a prophet, not a Prussian 
| engineer—and one terribly tired of his trade besides,’ was the reply. We 
parted ; but the conversation was not lost upon me. ; 

By midnight I was on my journey. My route lay through the Flemish 
provinces which had now recovered all their luxuriance, if not derived 





Are the hopes of 
Is France always to baffle 


ments of a successful army. ‘Troops marchng to join the general advance 
frequently and strikingly diversified the sceue. Huge trains of the com- 
inissariat were continually on the road. The little civic authorities were 
doubly conscious of the dignity of functions which brought them into con- 
tact with soldiership, from the quartermaster up to the general. But the 
contrast of the tumult which I left behind with the quietness of the scenes 
around me—the haste, the anxiety, and the restlessness of a huge cauip, 
the cali of the fields, with the regularity which seemed to govern all the 
operations of farming life, and with the grave opulence of the old mansisns, 
which seemed to be formed for the natural receptacles of the wealth of 
Flemish fields—at once refreshed me after the mental fever in which I had 
tossed so long, and perhaps impressed on me more deeply the parting ad- 
vice ef my friend the philosopher. 

sut, from the moment wlien I touched British ground, the whole sleepy 
tranquillity which gathers over every man in the quietude of Flanders, 
where man seems to have followed the same plough from the deluge, had ut- 
terly vanished. I was in the midst of a nation ina ferment. The war was 
the universal topic; party was in full life. From the inn at Dover up to 
the waiting-room at the Horse Guards, I heard nothing but politics. The 
conduct of our army—the absurdity of every thing that had been done, or left 
undone—the failures of the Allies—the fanaticism of the French—the hopes 
of popular liberty on one side, and the indignation of established power on 
the other—came rushing round me in a chaos of discordant conceptions, 
that for the time bewildered me. How simple was the gossip of the camp 
to this heterogeneous mass of struggling topics! How straightforward was 
even the wild haranguing of the Palais Royal to the thousand reports and 
protests, remonstrances and replications, of the whole ringing and raging 
public mind of England? This was the age of pamphileteering. Every 
sage who could, or could not, write, flung his pamphlet in the teeth of the 
party whose existence he conceived to be ruinous to his country, or per- 
haps prejudicial to his own prospect of a sinecure. The journals printed 
their columns in gall; the satirists dipped their pens in concentrated acid ; 
the popular haranguers dashed the oil of vitriol of contempt in each other's 
faces. The confusion, the collision, the uproar, was indescribable. 

But my whole experience of public lite has told me, that however the 
popular opinion may be wrong, the public opinion is right; and I felt that 
the nation was already adverse to the conduct of the campaign. The ut- 
most skill of the cabinet was required to prevent a dangerous reaction. The 
member of administration with whom my chief intercourse officially exist- | 
ed, was the same manly and kind-natured individual to whom I had former- | 
ly been indebted for so much civility ; and, as if proud of his own work, | 
his civility now took the form of friendship. Ill news came from abroad ; | 
and Texpressed my impatience of remaining with the pen in my hand, } 
when I should have worn my sword. To all my suggestions on the subject, 
the good-humoured answer was, that my services were still necessary at | 
home. Atlengthon my making a decided request that I should be per- 
mitted to return to my regiment, be told me in confidence that the campaign 
was probably at an end; that the British commander-in-chief was about to 
return ; and that in fact the strength of England would be turned to the 
naval war. At the close of one of those conversations, fixing his keen 
grey eye upon me, he said, ‘ Pray what think you of Parliament?’ My 
answer was, ‘That mediocrity was more contemptible there than any- 
where else ; while success was more difficult.’ 

‘You mean such success as Pitt's; you mean victory. jut you must 
get those Greek and Roman notions ont of your head. An English House | 
does not want orators. One ona side is quit » enongh. They are like a 
| gold plate on a sideboard ; it is well to show that we have such things, for 
| 





the honour of our establishment ; but no one thinks of making use of them 
lattable. Pitt is an exception; he is equal to every thing ; an incompara- 
ble man of business. Burke, or some other man of metaphor, compared 
him to the falcon ; which, however high it may soar, always follows its prey 
| with its eye along the ground. But two Pitts, if uature could be prolific 
of such magnificent monsters, would absolutely perplex us. What could be 
more confusing than to have two suns shining at the same time? 








additioual animation from the activity which every where follows the move- | 
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‘ But is Fox nothing 7’ [ asked. 
‘A great deal,’ was the answer. 
the world. The first of babblers.’ 

‘Of babblers !’ I involuntarily repeated. 

‘Yes ; for what is babbling but speaking in vain, pouring out endless 
speculations without a purpose or the hope of a purpose, indulging a remar- 
kably powerful and productive mind with the waste of its own conceptions, 
pouring out a whole coinage of splendid thoughts with no more expectancy 
of practical result than if he poured the mint into the Thames? You 
may rely upon it thatsuch is the opinion of the House, as it will be yours 
when you get there ; and such will be that of posterity, if they shall ever 
take the trouble to think about any of us.’ 5 

This conversation was evidently more than accidental ; and I gave to it 
some of my most perplexing hours. I had an original fondness for the life 
ofarms. I was of the age to feel its variety, animation, and ardour. My 
experience had been fortunate ; I had seen nothing but victory, and had 
been flattered by personal distinction. But then came the reverse of the 
medal. I remembered the opinion of the most sagacious and penetrating 
spirit which it had been my lot ever to know ; and I felt that the Continent 
was to be our field of battle no longer. The languor of home service, to 
one who had seen war in its stateliest shape, and in its most powerful acti- 
vity, rose before my mind with an inexpressible sense of weariness. On the 
other hand, supposing that I possessed the faculties for political life, was I 
possessed of the temper, the endurance of toil, the measureless patience, the 
inexhaustible equanimity, which every night of my public existence would 
henceforth demand ! Why was this heart-wearying struggle to be prefer- 
red to the simple and straight-forward pursuit of an honourable protession, 
in which the only weight was the carrying of my sword, and the only se- 
cret of distinction possessing an untarnished name ? 

But I soon made upmy mind. The question narrowed itself to this: 
which was the more active life; The point of honour was no longer the ad- 
herence to a profession whose purposes were necessarily changed. Every 
hour gave additional evidence that the gates of the Contineut were closing 
upon the English soldier Influence, impression, publicity, were the prizes 
of a political career. I saw all other names fade before the great senatorial 
names of England. I saw men of humble extraction filling the world with 
their fame. I saw a succession of individaals, who, if their profession had 
been arms, or if their birth-place had been the Continent, would have lived 
and died in the obscure service, here rising to the height of national homage, 
lustres of their generation, and guiding by their opinions the courts of Europe, 
Whether I should ever take my place among those illustrious names, scarce- 
ly entered into my thoughts. But I wasdetermined never to waste my life 
in conscious indolence. — Scarcely knowing what faculties I might possess, 
I had fully resolved on trying their utmost strength; and grown almost in- 
different to the ordinary pursuits of human indulgence. I looked with 
something of a melancholy yet proud hope, to the enjoyment which was to 
be found in giving myself up to the solitary and stern toil of living for a 
great cause, and leaving a name behind me that should not be forgotten. 

On that very day the intelligence arrived that the British troops had 
marched towards the north of Germany; that the royal duke had returned 
tu England; and that the Allies had, by common consent, abandoned the 
invasion of France. My habits were always prompt. Before the hour was 
over in which the gazette appeared, 1 waited on my ministerial friend, and 
expressed my full acquiescence in his proposal. : 

J pass by the process of getting into Parliament. It was then a simpler 
matter than it has since become. A treasury borough was then the gate 
through which all the leading names of the country had entered the legisla- 
ture, and I merely followed the path of all but the lords of acres 

Every man who will make himself master of an occupation must serve an 
apprenticeship. Parliament, too, has its seven years’ indentures, and the 
few who have refused the training have seldom been the wiser for their 
precipitancy. I ‘ bided my time,’ taking a slight occasional share in de- 
bates with whose topics I happened to be well acquainted ; and expecting 
the chances, which, to every one who employs himself vigorously, are all 
but certainties. Still I felt that this mere hovering on the outskirts of de- 
bate must not last too long, and that nothing was more hazaydous to fina- 
reputation than to be too slow in attempting to lay its first stone. Yet I felt 
some difficulty in every great question; and, after braciug my nerves for 
the onset, I alwaysfound my courage fail at the sight of the actual encounter, 
I felt as a young kniglit might have felt iu some of the tilting-matches of old 
—miaster of his charger in the open field, and delighting in the pressure of 
his armour and the weight of his lance; but when he once rode within the 
barrier, saw the galleries filled, and the heralds lifting the trumpets to their 
lips, feeling his blood grow chill, and the light depart from his eyes. 

I mentioned my embarrassment to my Scottish friend, and almost ex- 
pected a remonstrance. To my great surprise and infinite pleasure, he con- 
gratulated me. * You cannot give a better sign,’ said he. ‘ My only fear of 
you was, that you wonld dash into debate at once, like a tumbler juinping 
from a precipice ; aud that, like him, all that you would have gamed by it 
would be broken limbs for life. If the fellow had kept to his slack-rope 
and his stage, he would have been safe enough and gained, some applause 
besides.’ 

‘ But what is to be done in the House, without some hazard of the kind?’ 

‘Wrong—quite wrong. A great deal is to be done. Take myself for 
the example. You see where I am, and yet I never made a speech in m 
lite. From the beginning of my career, I never allowed any one to loo 
ior any thing of the kind from me ; and the consequence was, that by some 
I was regarded as a much shrewder personage than I ever believed myself to 
be; and by others was thought to know a great deal more than T ever ac- 
quire a.’ 

‘ But will this account for the rapid distinctions of your public life ?’ 

‘ Perfectly, so far as they have gone. I obtained ministerial confidence 
on the essential merits of being a safe man—one who made no ambitious 
attempts to lower the crests of those above me. I escaped the jealousy of 
those below me by adopting the style which mediocrity assumes by na- 
ture. J was thus like the senior subaltera ina marching regimeut—I wore 
the same uniform with the colonel, and went through the same exercise 
with the ensign. The field-officers knew that I would not tread upon their 
heels, and every subaltern wished to see my promotion, as a step to his 
own. 

My official duties, the mere entrance into office, occupied me laboriously 
fora while, and I felt all the habitual difficulties of ny noviciate. It had 
been fully my intention to follow the advice of my experienced friend, 
and leave the hour which was to call for my exertions in the House to the 
chances of the time. But that time came more rapidly than T had expect- 
ed. The public mind was fevered, hour by hour; the news from the Con- 
tinent was more and more startling; the successes of the Republican ar- 
mies had assumed a shape which our desponding politicians regarded as in- 
vincibility, and which our factious ones pronounced to be the ruin of 
Europe. The cabinet offered only the prospect of a melancholy struggle. 
But six mouths before, it had stood, strong as a citadel erected by the 
national hands, and garrisoned by the spirit of the empire. It still stood, 
but it stood dismantled; there were evident breaches in its walls, and the 
fugitives of Opposition, rallying with the hope of success, advanced again 
to the storm, headed by their great leader, and sustained by the capricious 
and fluctuating multitude. The premier was harassed by the incessant toil 
of defence—a toil in which he had scarcely a sharer, and which exposed 
him to the most remorseless hostility. Yet, if the historian were to choose 
the moment for his true fume, this was the moment which ought to be 
chosen. He rose with the severity of the struggle ; assault seemed to give 
him new vigour; the attempt to tear the robe of effice from his shoulders 
only gave the nobler display of his intellectual proportions. When I saw 
him, night after night, standing almost alone, with nothing but disaster in 
front and timidity in the rear, combating a force such as had never before 
been arrayed under the banners of Opposition, the whole scene of magni- 
ficent conflict and still grander fortitude, reminded mine of the Homeric war 
and its warriors. The champion of the kingdom, standing forth in despite 
of evil omens thickening around him, of the deepening cloud, and the sin- 
ister thunders. 

I speak of those times, and of the great men of those times, in no invi- 
dious contrast with later days, I have so strong a faith in the infinite abili- 
ty which freedom gives to a great empire, that I am convinced of our being 
able, in all its eras, to find the species of public talent essential to its ser- 
vices. Iregard the national mind, as the philosopher does the natural soil, 
always capable of the esseutial produce, where we give it thedue tillage. 
The great men of the past century have passed away along with it; they 
were summoned for a day of conflict, and were formed for the con- 
Hict; their muscular vigour, the power with which they wiclded their 
weapons, the giant step and giant hand, were all necessary, and were all 
shaped and sustained by that necessity. But this day had its close; the 
leaders of man—like the ‘ mighty hunters’ of an Age, when the land was 
still overshadowed with the forest and the harvest was overrun with the lion 
and the panther, would naturally give place to a less daring and lofty gene- 
ration, when the forest had given way to the field, and the lair of the wild 
beast had become the highway and the bower. But if the evil day should 
again return, the guardian power of intellect and virtue will agai come 
forth in the human shape, and vindicate the providence that watches over 
the progress of mankind. 1 utterly deny the exhaustion of national genius ; 
I even deny its exhaustibility. If the moral vegetation langnishes, and the 
soil is parched for a while, the great source of refreshing and fertility still 
lies belore us—the public mind, in its boundless expansion, and its unfathom 
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able depth; the intellectual ocean which no plummet has ever sounded, 
and which noshore has ever circumscribed, lies ready to restore the bal- 
a or opel of power itself in the national mind forbids the exhibition 
of its strength in tranquil times. It is lofty and fastidious ; it will not stoop 
to a contest in which nothing is to be contended for. It isnot an actor ; and 
it cannot adopt the figared passion of the actor, rend its robe, and flourish 
and obtest heaven against the traitor and the oppressor, to the sound of an 
orchestra, or in the glitter of stage lamps. The true ability of the empire 
must scorn all mimic encounter ; and what else can be the little struggles 
of y shut up in legislature, whose sounds scarcely transpire through the 
walls, whose triumphs are a tax, and whose oracles are an intrigue? But, 
when the true day of trial shall come—when an enemy shall be seen ho- 
vering on the coust of the Constitut‘on—when trumpet answers trumpet, 
‘and the co try is proclaimed in danger’—then, and not tftill then 
shall we know the superb resources of our intellectual strength : whatever 
may have been the prowess of the past, we may see it not merely rivalled 
but thrown into the eclipse by the future ; the burnished armour, and mas- 
sive swords and maces of our old intellectual chivalry, superseded by more 
manageable and more destructive implements of success ; aud the sterner 
conflict followed by the more consummate triumph. Yet, when we under- 
value the living ability of a nation from the quietude at the moment, we but 
adopt the example of every past age in succession. . : 
The last ten years of the last century were preceded by a period of des- 
air ; Chatham’s career was run, aud the national regrets over his tomb were 
mingled with sorrows for the extinction of all parliamentary renown !— The 
day had gone down, and darkness was to cover the sky for ever, But while 
the prediction was scarcely uttered, the horizon was in a blaze, mighty me- 
teors rushed across it in a thousand courses of eccentric speeed and splen- 
dour ; and a period of intellectual display began, which at once dazzled aud 
delighted mankind. Anne’s Augustan age of war, negociatiou, aud elo- 
uence, was once pronounced to be, like the Augustan age of Rome, lcapa- 
ble of rivalship by posterity ; but our own times have seen a bolder war, a 
broader peace, aud a richer developement of science, invention and elo- 
quence. For fifty years, England was pronounced to have worn he rself out 
by the prolific brilliancy of the half century before ; like a precocions intant, 
tw have anticipated her powers, and ensured their premature decay ; like the 
Beotians, to have had her Pindaric period, and thenceforward to have paid 
for its raptures and renown by perpetual darkness; or like the Israelites in 
Egypt, to be condemned to drudgery tor life, sunk into an intellectual slave- 
caste ;—when in the midstof the scofling, or the sorrow, suddeniy arrived a 
new epoch, a new summous to the national genius, atime of lofty interposi- 
tions, ‘ thunderings in the air, and lightuing ranning along the ground,’ an 
era of the marvellous things of mind ; the chains fell off the hands, and the 
eneration went forth, with anew sense of superiority, into new scenes of 
nowledge, discovery, and empire. 

Whether it was my good or ill fortune to make my first effort in the midst 
ofthe men whose names have immortalized their day, I shall not veuture to 
decide. But my resolve had been firmly taken— not to remain in Parliament 
unless I discovered in myself faculties fit for its service. I was determined 
not to play the mute if I had the means of uttering a voice. But low the 
whole force of administration was demanded; and I made up my mind to 
ascertain by trial, what no man can be sure of without that trial, whether I 
possessed any capacity for public life. 

The snbject to which I first spoke was an address to the throne, in answer 
to the King’s message on the war. On this night Pitt, but lately recovered 
from a fit of his hereditary gout, spoke briefly, and with evident feebleness 
of frame. Fox, whose energy seemed always to depend on his rival’s power, 
and whose eloquence always rose or fell with the vigour or languer of the 
minister—Fox, never so great as when Pitt put forth all his strength, on this 
night idled away his hour, through the mere want of an antagonist ; but She- 
ridan made ample compensation for his leader. The House had fallen into 
Jassitude, and the benches were already thin when he arose. I had heard 
him as the humorist on some trivial occasious of debate. [had enjoyed the 
social pleasantry which placed him at the head of the wits; but 1 was still 
but imperfectly acquainted with the strong sarcasm, the deep disdain, and 
grave sophistry, which this extraordinary man could exhibit with such re- 
dundant ease, and wield with such vigorous dexterity. I must give but an 
outline :— 





‘You have made war,’ said he, ‘and you have made the arms of your coun- 
try contemptible by failures, which you rendered inevitable by your rash- 
ness. You, sir,’ and he fixed his flashing eye on the premier, ‘have commen- 
ced that war by a series of declarations, which mal ve our diplomacy @s con- 
—s as our campaigns. The national sword had been wrested from 
our hands. But you were notcontent with that humiliation, aud you added 
to it the disgrace ofthe national understanding. You laid down a succes- 





sion of principles, and then trampled them in the dust ou the first opportu- 
nity. You encumbered yourself for action with pledges which you could 
never have intended to sustain, or which in the first tailsien your pusillani- 
mity threw away. Yet I deprecate your pertidy even more than I despise 
your weakness. | can comprehend the ettrontery of a fair aggression; but 
I scorn the meanness of intrigue. [may face the man-at-arms, but I shud- 
der at the assassin. I may determine to hunt down and destroy the lion, 
but I disdain the trap and the pitfall. And what has been the pretext of his 
majesty’s ministers? Moderation. In this spirit of moderation they myaded 
France ; in this spirit of moderation they captured her fortresses, and then 
handed them over to the Emperor ; in this spirit of modgzation they denoun- 
ced the men who had given France a constitution; and in this spirit of mo- 
deration you now — to rebuild her Bastile, to restore her scaffolds, to 
reforge her chains, and summon allthe kings of Europe, instead of taking a 
salutary lesson from the tomb of the monarchy, to see its skeleton exhumed, 
and placed, robed and crowned, upon the throne, with the nation forced to 
offer homage, as once in mockery and terror, to the grinning emblem ; in 
which, with all your philtres, you can never put life again.’ 
T'o be continued. 
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NOTES OF A LOTITERER IN PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE, AND WASHINGTON. 
BY HENRY COOKE. 
(Resumed from a former number of the Albion.) 

Magnificent Steamers on the Hudson—Departure for Philadelphia—An American Steame 
—Public Hair-brush and Comb—An American Railroad—Philadelphia, the Queen of the 
West—Its magnificent Public Buildings—Its pretty Environs—Journey by the Chesa 
peake Canal to Baltimnnore—The Washington Monument—The Southern Gentlemen con 
sidered superior to any in_the Union—Baltimore by Railroad to Washington—Th 
Americans very sensitive to English Censure—Higher Classes generally favourably dis- 
posed towards the English—Washington a deserted-looking City—Its splendid Capitol 
—Relics of General Washington—The Voluntary System—Servants at Hotels all Slaves 
—Negro Funeral—Negro Exquisite—National Prejudice against Coloured People. 

There are few things that strike a stranger more, on his first arrival in this 
country, than the immense size of the steamboats, especially those plying 
on the Hudson. The two largest in the States, and perhaps in the world, 
are the ‘ Empire’ and the ‘ Knickerbocker.’ They are splendidly fitted up, 
and altogether of a totally different appearance to anything of the kind we 
have in the old country, drawing very little water, and being mach sharper 
at the bows. The wheelroom is in the forepart, the communication with 
the rudder being by iron chains, running along the ceiling of the deck. The 

entleman’s cabin in the ‘Knickerbocker’ is three hundred and fifteen feet 
in length, running the entire length of the boat; the berths on either side 
are tastefully curtained with crimsou damask in festoons; above this is the 
ladies’ cabin, and a beantiful promenade deck ; above that, again, the hurri- 
cane deck, with its two immense chimneys; while underneath all this is the 
main deck for freight, in which are also the engines, furnaces, engineers, and 
ilers. ; 

It was four o'clock on a lovely morning in May when I left New York for 
Philadelphia, the distance being nearly one hundred miles, and the fare 
throughont twelve shillings and sixpence. 

The journey is performed partly by land and partly by water, the relative 
distances being as follows:—New York, by steamer to Amboy, twenty-three 
miies; Amboy, by railroad to Bordentown, forty-five miles i 
steamer, to Philadelphia, twenty-five miles. 7 

The steamer from New York to Amboy, though not so large, was much 
after the fashion of those | have attempted to describe ; and, like most other 
steamers in this extraordinary country, contained a sort of public-house, 

yclept ‘ The Bar,’ a washroom, a barber's shop, a clerk’s office, a baggage- 

room, a circulating library, and though last, not least, a hair-brush “woth- 
brush, and comb, for general use. ; 

The abominable habit of using these latter articles in common I had heard 
of, but did not believe. Itis, however, the case; and, though I gladly ad- 
mit I never saw a public toothbrush in requisition, I have repeatedly ‘seen 
fifty people is succession use the comb and hair-brush. 

We were seven hours performing the journey to Philadelphia, and passed 
through scenery of a very diversified character. That along the coast from 
New York to Amboy pleased me most.. The prettiest villas imaginable 
were interspersed throughout the wooded heights; and, being uniformly 
built of ‘wood, and painted white, not only contrasted beautifully with the 
rich green country around, but gave to the whole an air of hewness and 
freshness difficult to describe. 

At Amboy we took railroad forty-five miles, to Burlington, on the banks 
of the Delaware, passing through a country richly wooded, though of a 
primitive aspect,—the land, from its sandy and unproductive nature, being 





; thence, by 


patch of corn, miles and miles apart. There was a silent solitude, as well 
as a monotony about the whole, that made one wish the journey over. The 
isolated, dirty-looking stations are few and far between, and all the notice a 
poor devil has to get out of the way is, a huge board here and there stuck 
up, with the admonitory words, ‘ Look out for the locomotive,’ painted in 
large characters on it; buteven this seemed superfluous. 

The railway cars are not unlike our omnibuses, though four or five times 
as large, the seats being cross-wise instead of lengthways, with sufficient 
space up the centre to enable passengers to get to their places. The arrange- 
ments respecting baggage in this country are admirable. The different 
packages are all ticketed, and corresponding duplicates given to their 
owners; on producing which at the end of the journey their luggage is 
handed over to them. 

On the arrival of the train at Burlington, the baggage-car was shipped on 
board the packet, and in less than five minutes we were steaming down the 
muddy Delaware to Philadelphia, the Queen of the West, where we found 
a swarm of porters awaiting our arrival; but as it is injudicious for people 
in astrange land to betray their ignorance of localities, I watched in silence 
the movements of avery gentleman-like person on board, whose appoint- 
inents denoted him to be an old traveller. fistened to which hotel he ordered 
his lu.gage, and then, quietly following in his footsteps, found myself snugly 
housed, without any trouble, at one of the best inns in the place. 

I passed a few days very agreeably at Philadelphia, a mach handsomer 
city than New York, and nota great deal smaller, i's population being some 
two hundred and fifty thousand souls. Chestnut S‘reet is the Broadway of 
Philadelphia, and a noble street itis, with fine tre: sin long rows on each 
side of it as far as the eye can reach, contrasting |) »itifully with the pale, 
chaste marble frontings and porticos of the houses, *'1e very plates and door- 
handles of which shine like silver. [ was also muc 1 pleased with Washing- 
ton Square, and a covered market, nearly a mile in length, ranning up the 
centre of High Street. The Penn monument is also interesting, as marking 
the precise spot where William Penn, the founder of the colony of Penn- 
sylvania, made his famous treaty with the Indians,—the only treaty, it is 
said, that never was broken. 

In all my trevels I have not seen a more beautiful city than this, or one 
that for its size contains so many splendid public buildings. They are all of 
white marble, and are copied from the ancient temples of the Greeks. The 
Banks, the United States Mint, and the Exchange, all in the Grecian style, 
are remarkable for their beautifully chaste and light appearance ; but Gi- 
rard College, some distance from the city, is certainly the most superb 
modern pile I have seen in any country ; nor can I at this moment recollect 
any thing in either London or Paris at all to be compared to it. It takes its 
name from the founder, Stephen Girard, the richest man in the States, who 
by will left two millions of dollars to build this college, for the education of 
destitute orphans, besides an immense fund for its endowment, the yearly 
interest of which is said to amount to nearly fifty thousand pounds sterling. 

In the cool of the evening I strolled to Fairmount Water Works, by far the 
prettiest assemblage of rock, wood, and water I have seen in this country. 
The Schuylkill is here dammed up, and forced by large steam-engines into a 
reservoir on the top of the Mount, whence it is conveyed by leaden pipes 
into the city. Not far from this pretty spot stands the Solitary Prison, con- 
ducted on the silent system, the severest punishment being solitary confine- 
ment, without labour, in a dark cell—a punishmeni too severe for man to 
iuflict upon his fellow creature. T had the pleasure of an introduction to Dr. 
Bethune, an eminent divine of Philadelphia, who told me this system would 
be abandoned, as they found they could not bury a man iu such hopeless 
solitude for six months without his becoming a confirmed lunatic. 

I had a very extensive view of the country around Philadelphia from the 
roof of Girard’s College. It is somewhat flat, certainly, but then it is so 
beautifully diversified with fine timber, principally chesnuts, which at the 
time of my visit were in full blossom, and the enclosed pastures of grass and 
clover looked so rich, green, and full, that I was quite enchanted with the 
prospect. Through sach a country as this I wended my way on a balmy 
morning in June to the Cemetery of Laurel Hill, some four miles from the 
city, sud a spot more lovely was never selected for the repose of the dead. 
It is situated on the banks of the romantic Schuylkill, amidst beautifully 
wooded dingles and kuolls, the tombs being all of pure white marble, inters- 
persed here and there amidst the trees, in the prettiest: manner possible, 
and the inscriptions on many of them couched in the most affectionate terms 
that the kindness of the human heart could dictate. 

A man may travel very comfortably through the United States, including 
every expense, for about three dollarsand a ha fa-day, or five pounds a-week ; 
and this, in fact, is the average of what it cost me for a trip of some seven 
thousand miles. 

The distance from Philadelphia to Baltimore, the capital of Maryland, is 
one hundred iniles, and for the fare throughout I paid something less than 
seven shillings, and as I travelled all night, this of course included my bed, 
such as it was. We left Philadelphia in a very small packet, at three in the 
afternoou; and, after pursuing our course for many nules down the flat and 
uninteresting Delaware, entered the Delaware and Chesapeake canal, which 
is about sixteen miles in length, and coxnects the two bays of that name 
We were the whole night ‘in thunder, lightning, and in rain,’ working vur 
way through this cayal; and as the helmsinan, owing to the intense dark- 
ness, had to guess at it, the monotony of the passage was certainly a good 
deal varied by occasional thumpiugs and bumpings against the locks and 
banks, so that we no sooner fell into the arms of Somnus, than we were 
rudely jolted out of them again. 

We now crossed the noble bay of Chesapeake, the average breadth of 
which is from fifteen to twenty miles, and, entering the mouth of the 
Patapsco, arrived at Baltimore at eight in the morning. T passed the re- 
mainder of the day strolling about the city,—a very handsome one, with a 
population of a hundred thousand inhabitants. The principal street, 
which is two miles in length, struck me as being equal to Broadway in 
New York. The cathedral, the only one in the States, is in fact merely a 
handsome church, which would attract but little attention in the old country 

There are two mouuments here. One is to commemorate the expulsion of 
the British troops from the city in the late war of 1814, and the other is a 
splendid marble column, a honieed and sixty feet high, erected by this state 
to the memory of the noble Washington, with this inscription on it, ‘ The 
State of Maryland to Washington;’ and I must do the Americans the justice 
to say, that hes most fondly cherish the memory of that truly great man. 

The country around Baltimore is undulating, with a pretty mixture of 
wood and water, and a sprinkling of gentlemen’s seats,—for most of the 
higher class of Baltimorians have their country-seats, it seems, as well as 
their houses in town. Some of these private residences, both here and at 
Philadelphie, struck me as having a very aristocratic air with them; and 
their owners, it must be confessed, have got a way of laughing in their 
sleeve whenever you talk to them about equality, equalization A ite, 
freedom, independence, and such stuff as that. They are certainly better 
looking, and altogether more gentlemanlike in their style and general appeer- 
ance than the same class at New York, and I was repeatedly told the darther 
south I went, the more I should find this to be the case; and such indeed 
was the fact, fer whenever I met with an agreeable, intelligent, high-minded, 
generous gentlemanlike-like man, I always found he was a native of the 
south. 

From Baltimore, I proceeded by railroad through a prettily wooded 
country to Washington, the seat of government, about forty miles from 
Baltimore, and paid ten shillings and sixpence for my fare in the first-class 
carriage,—for they have this year for the first time established second-class 
carriages, much to the annoyance of the democrats, who are highly incensed 
at such an aristocratic distinction—a distinction that is said to be fast gaining 
ground in this land of equality. 

~ In travelling in the States, a man un »wrepared for the peculiarities of the 
people, is apt at first to take offence at the eager curiosity at all times mani- 
tested to ascertain his name, his object in locomotion, what he is trading in, 
where he calculates he is going, and what location he fixed in last; and if 
he is an old traveller, and of a cheerful disposition, he will be as much 
amused at their absurdly ignorant notions respecting England, as at their 
vain-glorious boastings about liberty, freedom, equality, and independence— 
blessings much talked of, it is true, but which appeared to me rather to exist 
in their own excited imaginations, than in the actual state of things. 

Though the higher classes of society in this country are, I believe, in 
general very favourably dis yosed towards England, I do not think the great 
body of the people are at all so; for, besides being extremely jealous of us, 
they smart under the severe but just remarks made upon their personal 
peculiarities by English authors. ; 

I remained three days at Washington; and a miserable, half-finished, 
deadly-lively city it is as ever I sojourned at, with a population of about 
twenty thousand inhabitants. The streets, some of which contain only three 
or four isolated houses. all radiate from the Capitol ; and, magnificent as the 
original desigu undoubtedly was, it seems for some reason or other to have 
been utterly abandoned. Itis only the public buildings, indeed, that render 
the place at all attractive to strangers ; and the noble Capitol, which is said 
to have cost five hundred thousand pounds, would certainly reflect credit 
upon any country. The Senate Chamber is in one wing, and the House of 

Representatives ‘in the other, both semicircular rooms of vast proportions, 
with a raised canopied throne tor the President in the centre, and an arm- 
chair, writing-desk, and spittoon for each member. In the centre of the 
building is the marble rotunda, ninety-six feet in diameter, and as many high. 
On the Hoor of this noble room is a colossal statue of Washington ; and the 





almost wholly uncultivated, save here and there a solitary, yet beggarly 


walls are ornamented with sculpture and paintings upon historical subjects. 
The Indian princess, Pocahontas, saving the life of Captain Smith; her mar- 








Penn’s famous treaty with the Indians in 1682, the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, 4th of July, 1776; Surrender of General Bu) goyne at 


Saratoga, 1777; Surrender of Lord Cornwallis at York Town, Virginia,. 


1781; und Washington resigning his commission to Congress, in Annapolis, 
23d of December, 1783. 

The ditferent States each have their own Senate and House of Representa- 
tives; and a legislates for the country only as regards the welfare 
of the whole. They each return two members to Congress, who are both 

yaid during the sitting, at the rate of eight dollars a-day, besides being re- 
imbursed their travelling-expenses; and the pay alone, I have been told, 
makes many ambitious to get into parliament, who in reality care but little 
about the welfare of their country. 

As Congress was not sitting during my stay at Washington, I had no op- 
portunity of hearing Webster, Clay, and other distinguished members of the 
upper house. The only qualification requisite for a member of either 
house is, that he should be an inhabitant of the State he represents; and 
= the great test of respectability, that of property, is cheques dispensed 
with. 

I remember having a long chat with a gentleman from the south upon 
this subject, and was pertectly astonished at the contemptuous way in which 
he spoke of the Government. This quite coincides with what De Tocque- 
ville says, ‘ At the present day the most affluent classes of society are so 
entirely removed from the direction of political affairs in the United States, 
that wealth, far from conferring a right to the exercise of power, is rather an 
ohstacle than a means of attaining to it.’ 

Washington’s letter to Chief Justice Jay, 10th March, 1787, shows his 
opinion of the new government at that early period. ‘Among men of re- 
flection few will be found, I believe, who are not beginning to think that 
our system is better in theory than in practice ; and that, notwithstanding 
the boasted virtue of America, it is more than probable we shall exhibit the 
last melancholy proof that mankind are incompetent to their own govern- 
ment without the means of coercion in the sovereign.’ 

The other — buildings in Washington are, the President’s house, the 
Treasury, and the Patent Office,—the latter being a kind of Museum, in 
which I saw many interesting relics of Washington :—a carved table of the 
General's; a part of his camp-equipage, consisting of an antique carved 
brass kettle, coffee-pot, and urn ; a part of his coffin; a branch of the locust- 
tree covering his tomb; his commission in 1773; his military dress—blue 
coat, with large brass buttons, the cuffs and fronts turned up with yellow; 
waistcoat, very long, of light yellow cloth, and trowsers of the same; two 
antique chairs; and the original Declaration of Independence ; all sealed 
up in a large glass-case. I also saw here an ex-ellent portrait of the 
General. 

The next day being Sunday, [ attended a small Episcopalian chapel.— 
There was no clerk ; the congregation making the responses ; the clergyman 
alternately talking to and praying with his flock. 

There is great observance of the Sabbath in this country, though religion 
is on What is termed ‘ The Voluntary System.’ There is no alliance between 
Church wid State, as with us; all creeds are tolerated, and each man is per- 
mitted to vo to heaven in his own way. The clergy are more evenly paid 
than wil: us; few of them, [ understand, receiving less than two hundred 
pounds « year. The system is said to work extremely well, and might, 
perhap, be advantageously introduced into England, where the working 
clergy ure so ill-paid. 

The Episcopalian is the most fashionable religion in the Union, and they 
have a bishop in each state ; but Landerstand the Baptists and Presbyterians 
ure by far the more numerous sects. : 

The servants at the hotels are all slaves; and in all my travels I never 
saw chambermaids so black before. They are standing colours, too; but it 
is supposed by many that the race of blacks are gradually changing to a 
lighter hue. 

While at Washington I saw a negro funeral, very numerously attended, 
but by people of colour only ; the handsome hearse being followed by at 
least twenty cabs, besides one hundred foot mourners walking arm-in-arm, 
all dressed in a manner befitting the occasion. 

There are free blacks, as well as slaves ; and I have seen negro dandies, 
and negro ladies walking about, dressed in the extreme of fashion, with an 
vecasional toss of the head and swagger, that would create an immense sen- 
sation in Regent Street. 

The violent national prejudice existing in this country against coloured peo- 
ple is positively astonishing. They are regarded altogether as an inferior 
race, no matter whether men of education, or not—free citizens of the 
States, or slaves. They are made to sit aloof even in places of worship ; 
and no white man will sit at the same table with them, or travel in their 
my samp every railway throughout this land of equality having a separate 
car for coloured people. 


a 
NAPIER’S CONQUEST OF SCINDE. 
Just published. 


The historian of the Peninsular War proposes to write the history of his 
brother's achievements in Scinde; viewing him first as a politician, (or 
rather diplomatist,) uext as a general, and lastly as administrator of a con- 
quered country. The publication of the first part has been hastened with 
the object of rebutting charges made, in Parliament and elsewhere, against 
Sir Charles James Napier, and through him against Lord Ellenborough. 

The book is characteristic both of the hero and the author. Heart and 
genius are in every page. It is the work of one of a family which belongs 
more to the age of chivalry, as it is generally conceived, than to that in 
which we live. They are soldiers all, enthusiasts in their profession ; court- 
ing employment in other countries when they cannot find it in their own ; 
yet cherishing high notions of truth, justice, and humanity—drawing their 
swords only for what they believe to S the right cause, and working only 
by honourable means. They are not satisfied with great deeds being done, 
but aspire to do them, and resolve that the world should know that they 
have done them. Greatly enjoying the picturesque offecta of the ‘pomp 
and circumstance’ of martial groups, but simple in their own habits, they de- 
rive pleasure from such parade chiefly in the consciousness that they are 
superior to and can control it. With these dispositions and tastes, they com- 
bine great military talent, dauntless courage, fervid energy, and soaring 
imagination. 

General William Napier defends his brother in the same dashing yet 

considerate manner that the latter attacked the Beloochees. He coolly sur- 
veys his ground, calculates the force opposed, and having resolved on his 
“en of operation dashes right forword. He cuffs aside ‘the Humes, El- 
ices, and Bowrings,’ with a light back-blow from one hand ; Hobhouse’s 
turgid’ orations and Howick’s ‘ futile’ remarks with another; bears right 
down upon the Lords Keane and Auckland and Major Outram, and crushes 
and scalps them. No man is safe who comes within reach and appears to be 
hostile to his brother; newspaper editors, ‘ political agents,’ India Direc- 
tors, all go down before him like nine-pins. Yet there is no malice in this 
terrible onslaught. It is prompted by brotherly love alone. The constant 
aim and end of the author is to present the brother he idolizes such as he ap- 
pears to him. He runs the story through even from the boyishdays ofhis hero 
—tells how kind, how generous, how just, as well as how brave heis. Per- 
haps this intensity of fraternal affection in part defeats itself! we sympa- 
thize with but mistrust it. 

The book will be very much read—no slight praise, for it required all 
General Narier’s clear and concentrated power 0 narration to bring home 
such remote incidents to British comprehension ; and it will tell. The scene 
of action is brought before us with a reality unat painting could scarcely go 
beyond. The actors are made to pass before us as they live—the voluptu 
ous, enervated Asiatic debauchee, yet brave and enterprising by starts; the 
commonplace experienced “ political agent’; the juvenile officers of our 
Indian army ; the stern, brave, biding-their-time Subahdars; the incompe- 
tent Whig Governor-General ; and the spare, battered, faleon-eyed veteran, 
the hero of Meeanee himself Without implicitly adopting all the views of 
Sir Cuartes and his brother (for they are one,) we feel little doubt that 
their estimate of late events in India—the causes which produced and the 
consequences which are to follow them—will be found true in the main.— 
The power of Russia and the personality of Meuemer are pictured to the 
life ; and words of warning respecting the character und tenure of our do- 
minion in India are spoken, which none but fools, predestinated to throw 
away an empire, can neglect. : i f ; 

The story of Scinde, which General Narrer in this thin volume tells so 
well, and supports by such clenching citations, is too condensed and rapid 
for abridgement : our extracts must consist of detached passages. 

OPENING OF THE SUBJECT—THE HERO AND HIS FAMILY. 

To the Bristish people, who still honor abold stroke in war, this brief re- 
cord of a glorious exploit is dedicated. 1 he contest belongs to the nation, 
so does the conqueror, and to the people’s keeping his fame is committed ; 
they will not fail towards a General whose heroic resolution has renewed 
the wonders of Poictiers and Agincourt. 

Sordid factious writers have described Sir Charles Napier as a ferocious 
warrior, seeking with avidity the destruction of men; and to make the re- 
proach more large, designated him as one of the brood bearing the name, 
always ready for blows and blood. That he and others of his family have 
be : ready with the sword in defence of their country is true. That they 
seck to spill blood for strife’s sake is false ; and two of them have need 
to be chary of blows which topple down thrones and change the fate of 
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kingdoms. Dom Miguel of Portugal, a melancholy exile in Rome—the 

gyptian Ibrahim, a fugitive from Syria—the fallen tyrants of Scinde, clank- 
jug their chains for the ears of sympathizing Englishmen as base as them- 
selves—attost the vigour of their conquerors in war; but peace, and the 
arts of peace, have ever been the aim and study of the man who fought so 
sternly at Meeanee and Hyderabad: he warred there because peace and his 
country’s cause were incompatible. 

THE CRISIS AND THE MAN FIT FOR IT. 


Sir Charles Napier, having reached Bombay, was appointed to command 
at Poonah, and soon attracted = notice by his oe activity ; 
he quickly detected, and in his letters forcibly depicted, the vices, civil and 
military, which had gained such strength under Lord Auckland’s government, 
if they did not originate with it, that the total destruction of the Indian ar- 
my aud the ruin of the Indian empire seomed to be hastening on with great 
strides. To give his views at length, and in his own nervous language, 
would be of little public service now, and might be injurious; but those 
views were at the time shown to competent authority at home, and return- 
ed to the author of this history, with this remark—*‘Too true a picture, 
drawn by a master-hand.”’  Butit was at this moment that, for the salvation 
of Iudia, Lord Ellenborough came, to curb the nepotism of the Directors— 
to repress the jobbing tribe—to reduce the editors of newspapers from a 
governing to a reporting class—aud to raise the spirit of the army, sinking 
under insult and the domineering influence of grasping ciyilians who 
snatched the soldier’s share and calumniated him through a hireling press. 

HOW NAPIER PREPARED FOR FIGHTING ; THE MATCHLOCK 

AND THE MUSKET. 

To improve the rather neglected discipline of what he truly called “ the 
noble [adian army,” he broke from the monotony of funeral parades on 
caretully-levelled ground, and worked his strong division of troops over the 
neighbouring hills; thus arousing the latent energies of the officers, and 
making both himself and his troops mindful that they were regular soldiers 
and not train-bands. 

He disabused them also of a pernicious error, which had been inculeated 
by the newspapers of India, with a pertinacity of falsehood peculiarly char- 


acteristic. They said, and belief was given to them though worthy only of 


unbelief, “that the matchlock of the Afghan and other enemies was superi- 
or to the British musket in range and precision.” Simply to reason against 
this widely-spread and assiduously inculcated fallacy, would be, he knew, 
fruitless. Promulgated with a bad motive, it had been accepted as « truth 
with dogged credulity. Wherefore he resolved to refute it practically ; 
and to draw attention to the refutation, he adopted an ingenious device. 

Provoking a warm admirer of the matchlock to produce a Marhatta equal 
to a contest with a musketeer, he meanwhile selected some men and ofti- 
cere of the Sepoys, practised with them himself, until he discovered the 
best shot, and then daily contended in person with this man. They were 
nearly equal; the camp became interested; bets were multiplied ; the par- 
tisans of each weapon were fairly pitted against each other, not only for the 
trial but m the thoughts of the soldiers; this was the General's object. 
Thus he bent the stiffened neck of the prejudice, and at the end of two 
months the supporter of the matchlock admitted that he could not wiu: 
moreover it was proved, that while the matchlock could only be fired tive 
or six times in half an hour, the musketeer could fire sixty shots, and send 
twenty home to the mark at 150 yards distance. ‘‘ Then,” to ase the Gene- 
ral’s words, “the matchlock was laughed at, and the musket got its place 
again.” 

IIS WAY WITH THE SOLDIERS. 

With a jest he won the soldiers’ hearts, for they feel their General regards 
them as comrades and not as slaves. Thus, when some insolent and silly 
young men persisted, insubordinately, to ride violently through the camp 
and the bazaars, causing frequent accidents, he issued the following charac- 
teristic order, bringing ridicule and fear at ouce to bear on the offenders. 

“ Gentlemen as well as beggars, if they like, may ride to the Devil when 
they get on horseback ; but neither gentlemen nor beggars have aright to 
send other people to the Devil, which will be the case if furious riding be 
allowed in the bazaar. The Major-General has placed a detachment of 
horse at the disposal of Captain Pope, who will arrest offenders and punish 
them, as far as the regulations permit. Aud Captain Pope is not impower- 
ed to let any one escape punishment, because, when orders have been re- 
peated and are not obeyed, it is time to enforce them; without obedience 
an army becomes a mob, and a cantonment a bear-garden ; the enforcement 
of obedience is like physic, not agreeable but necessary.” 

THE ENGLISIL IN INDIA—AND IN CHINA- 

_ The reflux of barbarian power continually menaces British India, produ- 
‘ing wars, leading to wars; peace cannot be till all is won. And the ne- 
cessity for expansion is more urgent, because the subjected people's condi- 
tion has not been improved in proportion to the extent ‘of the conqnest or 
the greatness of the conquerors. The frame of government, comparatively, 
not essentially just and liberal, wants the support of benevolent wisdom, 
and prying enemies 1wust be kept at a distance. 

This inherent craving for aggrandizement has carried British India to 
the roots of the Himalayas on the North menacing or menaced by the 
mountaimeers of Nepaul ; to the Irrawaddy on the East grating harshly 
with the Burman empire. It has sent fleets and armies to obtain a corner- 
nest in China for the incubation of commerce ; but the eggs will produce 
the gliding serpent, the ravening kite, and the soaring eagle. China will 
be overturned, changed im all her institutions; unless her politic people, 
acquiring, as they are like to do, the arts of European warfare, thrust the 
intruding strangers quickly from the land. 

—_—>—__ 
SIR HENRY POTTINGER. 

Upwards of forty years have passed since young Henry Pottinger, a boy 
of thirteen years of ‘age, left his native country, to seek his fortune in the 
Fast. The younger son, only, of anold and honourable family in the north 
of Ireland, he started in life without those aids of wealth aud rank which 
helped the early career of some of his most distinguished contemporaries. 
But he bore with him, even at that immature age, an energy of character 
which attracted the notice of those who surrounded him, and led to his be- 
ing early preferred for difficult duties. 

At the end of those forty years he returns to his country covered with 
honour—loaded with the praises of his Indian contemporaries—feted 
throughout our empire in the East with an enthusiasm only exceeded by 
that which accompanied the departure of Sir Arthur Wellesley—and re- 
ceived at home with such public demonstrations of affection and esteem, 
from the highest ans most influential of his countryimen, as no man has had 
bestowed on him for a quarter of a century. : 

Some parts of his early life in the East were almost a romance. For 
years it has been the custom of the Anglo-Indiau Government to employ 
enterprising young oflicers as semi-political agents in the different Oriental 
states. Unprotected by the sacred character of ambassadors, yet raised far 
above the odious character of spies, they have to trust to the weight of the 
English name, and their own bravery, self-possession, and address, for their 
protection against the treachery and cruelty of the people of Northern and 
Kastern Asiu and their rulers. Even in the present day these missions doom 
those who undertake them to constant danger, and to the fear of the most 
fatal consequences. But at the time when young Lieutenant Pottinger un- 
dertook his journey through Beloochistan to the heart of Persia, for the pur- 
pose of putting the Government in full possession of information as to all 
the country through which he passed, there was infinitely greater risk than 
there is now. Those who lave traversed the same or similar regions since 
have had for their object the counteraction of Russian intrigue, as at that 
time Lieutenant Pottinger’s mission was to pave the way for meeting Na- 
poleon, should his gigantic schemes ever lead the French power in that di- 
rection. But at that time the officer so travelling had not, as now, cast 
around him a protection arising from the terror attached to the British name 
in India. He had to trust more to his own resources; aud his perils, from 
the greater daring and more fatal hostility of the almost savage tribes 
through which he passed, were infinitely greater than they are at the pre- 
sent time. Even now, the mere physical dangers of the journey—the de- 
serts that have to be crossed—the hostile tribes that have to be bribed or 
terrified into neutrality or friendliness—the perpetual fear of treachery and 
murder from those who can neither be bribed nor terrified—are enough to 
appal the stoutest heart. But young Pottinger, in his wild and daring ad- 
venture, was obliged to add disguise to his other dangers. Amidst a quick- 
witted and observant people, he passed from the north-west of India to the 
Ancient capital of Persia in the po and by the calling of a Mahometan horse- 
dealer—at every hour his life in peril; sometimes discovered, and escaping 
by almost miraculous skill ; at other times intersecting a very labyrinth of 
——— and emerging unhurt by the exercise of a natural humour and 
pr tpn maak only to be exercised in such circumstances by aman 
pact hiede ah wh prepared for those chances that might at any 
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employed, though this time in a different sphere—in one requiring higher 
qualities of mind. He was appointed a political agent of the Indian Govern- 
ment in the Deccan, subsequently in Cutch, and Tastly in Scinde. In each 
of these positions he displayed abilities of the highest order. Less than the 
highest will not enable the holders of those offices to discharge their duties 
with honour to themselves and satisfaction to the Government. A political 
agent is a statesman in miniature ; placed in positions of the greatest delicacy 
and difficulty amidst treachery and danger; armed with a discretionary 
power which the slightest indiscretion will render fatal to the interests of 
his country ; and responsible to his Government not merely for services, 
but also for advice. Unless he have all the qualities which would enable 
him almost to rule a kingdom, he may at any moment compromise himself 
and his superiors irrevocably. Called to fill this office at different points in 
our Indian empire under circumstances of pecullar difficulty, Sir Henry ac- 
quitted re ie oh this higher sphere, where judgment, decision of character, 
and knowledge of mankind wete required, as much to the satisfaction of 
his Government as he had formerly in his more daring and adventurous 
mission. a Y oes 

It was the report of his services in India that led the Whig Ministry to 
send him to China. How rapidly he brought the negotiations to a close, 
and how triumphantly, is in every one’s recollection. From his first pro- 
clamation on arriving in the Canton waters in August, 1841, till the final 
signing of the treaty of peace in 1843, he exhibited an enlightened liberali- 
ty in judging the character and considering the national prejudices of the 
Chinese, and at the same time a firmness and determination to accomplish 
his object, which are only to be found united ina high order of minds. He 
only used force when it was necessary, and then to such an extent ouly as 
was required in order to bring the Chinese to terms; and, when standing 
in a position in which he could dictate to the perplexed and terrified com- 
missioners, and in which a man of common mind would have been apt to 
exhibit arrogance and a grasping spirit, he appears to have treated his pros- 
trate antagenists with the courtesy of true bravery, and to have been guided 
in his demands by that love of justice which is at once the honour and real 
interest of this country. Once only, as we gather from the simple and gra- 
phic despatch of the Chinese functionary, there arose adispute. ‘The said 
Shewei,’ says he to the Emperor, ‘and his colleagues again authoritatively 
questioned ‘as to the difficulties ; but the said barbarian stared at him indig- 
nantly, and the Shewei was not listened to.’. That scene must have been 
worth witnessing. An indignant stare froma man of Sir Henry’s counte- 
nance must have been no joke to the Chinese commissioner. 

The crowning achievement of his negotiation was the treaty by which, 
while the Chinese trade was opened to us, its freedom was also extended to 
other nations. A negotiator with arms in his hands may with arbitrary 
sternness dictate terms to a defenceless foe. A man so situated, who was 
meanly anxious to court popularity with a commercial people, might have 
taken a sordid and shortsighted view of the position of his country. He 
might have asked too much and sought to keep all. But, to the honour of 
Sir Henry, he evinced the noblest moderation in his demands, and the most 
wlorious liberality in the disposal of the proceeds of victory. It is not often 
that the envoy of 4 victorious people receives public honour for having 
made unasked concessions. That the people who could be so magnanimous 
are a commercial people, imbued with all the jealousy of the commercial 
spirit, makes their conduct only the more noble, and his foresight and wis- 
dor the more conspicuous. One might have even presumed that the nego- 
tiator Who made sucha treaty was in advance of his age, but that the enthu- 
siasm with which he has been received by the merchants of London and 
Liverpool on that very account shows that the spirit of commerce has in this 
respect kept pace with the wisdom of statesmen. : 

‘The public character of Sir Heury Pottinger (it may seem fanciful to as- 
suine this) bears the mark of the spirit of Wellington. With more of parely 
personal enterprise and daring, he has, of course, less of his high power of 
combination and military experience; with more attractive and brilliant 
qualities of mind and manner than the duke, he has less of his sagacity and 
of that prompt and perfect sense which has so riveted the confidence of his 
countrymen. In those respects the two inen are totally different, as they 
have been different in their spheres of action ; but they are alike in their 
high sense of national and personal honour, in the iutensely British spirit 
which rales their thoughts and actions, in the promptitude and decision of 
their inilitary operations, and in their moderation and diplomatic skill after 
those operations have been successful. To compare a man, at whatever dis- 
tance, with the Duke of Wellington is itself high praise; but the resem- 
blance is accounted for by the fact that the career of the duke in India has 
found unconscious imitators in all officers, military and civil, who have lad 
the honour as wellas the interest of their country at heart. 

The private character of Sir Henry has been sketched by an affectionate 
comrade to whose graphic and feeling touches it would be impossible to 
add. He says :—The strong aud commanding qualities which characterised 
him as a public man were ever tempered by an utter disregard of all assump- 
tion and pretence as a private one—by a kind and charitable disposition, 
the most tender solicitude for those he loved, and the most ready alacrity to 
oblige, counsel, solace, or befriend, as need arose, those connected with 
him by the ties of friendship. And who, of any soul that has been in the 
Deccan or Cutch in days somewhat bygone, can ever think of those districts 
without associating with them the Lonest, hearty, and affectionate character 
and deeds of Pottinger? Who so kind to the passing visitor—who so pro- 
minent at the hog-hunt, the pic-nic, the mess dinner, or the jollification at 
his own hospitable board, as he ! Vividly have I now him in my recollec 
tion, coming down helter-skelter, through nullahs and jungles, mounted on 
sturdy old Bundicoot, the most portly man of our field, but yet never yield- 
ing the spear except occasionally to Roberts, the facile princeps of all hog- 
hunters. And when the chase was over, and the happy evening party as- 
sembled, who so silent as to his own doings, who so encouraging to others, 
as Pottinger? Whose laugh so joyous, whose tale so merry, whose song so 
enlivening, whose hand so ready at the cheerful glass, within due bounds, 
as Pottinger’s! The last to retire at night, the first to call us at peep of dawn, 
was Pottinger—ever the foremost to join in, and advance, all that could de- 
light or interest those about hin.’ 

The-living man we now have among us, and whom we are ali delight- 
ing to honour, is one of whom we are not surprised to hear these opin- 
ions, public and private. Dignified, manly, and with soldierly bearing ; 
enthusiastic where the honour and glory of his country are his theme, yet 
full of earnest wisdom and true statesmanlike policy when discoursing of 
her complicated interests and her future destinies ; there is also about him 
a frankness, an da keen relish for the pleasures of society which bespeak 
goodness of heart as plainly as his more serious qualities exhibit soundness 
of head. His personal appearance is captivating. Tall, well-proportioned, 
erectin bearing and free in motion, there is much nobleness in his carriage, 
without the slightest trace of pride or undue self-esteem. His counten- 
ance would almost attribute to him an Oriental origin—the face long and 
oval, the skin sallow, the eyes glistening with vivacity, the eyebrows 
arched very deeply, as though drawn with Persian pencil, and the mou- 
stache small, dark, and in slight tufts, unlike the mass of folded hair which 
Europeans wear on their lip. The activity of his mind lights up his face 
with remarkable brilliancy ; aud when he is animated, either in speaking, 
or, as it is more often the case, in the enjoyment of a hearty laugh, it is 
almost impossible to believe that you are not looking at a native of Asia. 
But with the features all similarity ends. His voice, bearing, sentiments 
are all intensely and peculiarly British. 

Sir Henry Pottinger is the fifth son of Eldred Curwen Pottinger, Esq., of 
Mount Pottinger, in the county of Down. He was born in 1791, and, as 


has heen said, he left for India when he was thirteen years of age, in 1304. | 


His services in different parts of the East have sprevd over forty years. In 
his thirtieth year he married a daughter of Richard Cooke, Esq., of an Irish 
family located at Cookesborough, in the county of Westmeath. He was 
created a baronct for his services in India, after his retarn from Scinde, in 
1839. It was in May, 1341, that he was nominated to bring to a termina- 
tion the Chinese war. In August, 1841, he arrived in the Canton waters 
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With the present volume we are stop on the threshold by a frontis- 
piece and a title-page, for which the author aud the public are indebted to 
the exuberant fancy of Maclise. The magic of the Semen and the exqui- 
site playfulness of the latter, are indeed worthy of his fame. They are 
outpourings of imagination ‘all compact ;’ and to confess the truth, the won- 
derful conception of forms, their combinations, their endless variety and 
beauty, their drawing and handling throughout the belfry-scene, seem to us 
to present on one hand-breadth ofa page as immense a isplay of invention, 
execution, and genius, as we have ever seen in an entire work devoted to 
similar subjects and illustrated with the greatest powers of art. In the title- 
page too, besides the delicious bacchante, emblem of coming spring, in the 
centre, we would point to the charming idea conveyed by the wrial beings 
lifting up towards the skies the last letters of the name of Dickens—above 
the kens of mortals. 

The other embellishments, by Stanfield, J. Leech, and BR. Doyle, are all 
of them appropriate, and several of them highly attractive. Stanfield’s two 
delightful landscapes, the old church and Will Fern’s cottage, are quite wor- 
thy of his pencil, if employed upon an Ischia or a Mounts Bay. Leech’s 
portrait of the hero, Trotty Veck, is capital and characteristic ; and his resi- 
dence of Sir Joseph Bowley, with its hall and library occupants, and also 
Lis concluding huinourous New-year’s dance, are exceedingly well done. 
Nor must we pass Mr. Doyle without praise, though he has rather meta- 
morphosed Trotty among the bells; his dinner on the steps, and Troity at 
home, are fair examples of more than rising talent. He is the sun, we be- 
lieve, of the famous and interminable H.B. 

Having thus paid our respects to the artists, what shall we say of the 
author? It would be absurd to say much, for alinost all the theatrés in Lon- 
don are ringing with his bells, aud they will be in every body’s hands and 
ears even before we can have a Saturday’s pull at them. The story is more 
imaginative than that of the Christmas Carol, and the inculcation of benevo- 
lence towards the poor and lowly is more palpably and satirically enforced 
than in any former case we remember from the same quarter. Mr. Filer, a 
utilitarian and maithusian statistician; Alderman Cute, a caricatured magis- 
trate; Sir Joseph Bowley, a rich unfeeling personage ; and others of supe- 
rior station, who are contrasted with the ill-fed, ill-clothed, ill-paid, and 
suffering lower orders,—might perhaps have been equally effective some 
alloy been incorporated with their vanity, theoretical follies, or hard-heart- 
edness. All the wealthy iu London are not selfish, nor all the high in sta- 
tion unfeeling; though, heaven knows, there is enough of both. We should 
have liked some lights among the shade, were it only for the sake of truth 
and justice, though it might have interfered a little with the broad general 
design. 

With regard to other matters which strike us cn the perusal of this volume, 
we may observe, that Trotty Veck, a beggarly ranner of errands, is a per- 
fectly original creation of the author’s, with great nature, and sparkling with 
incidental touches of mingled simpli ity, pathos, and humour, in which 
genus of portraiture he so eminently excels. The full swing given to his 
imagination in the bell-world of visions is ably balanced with the business 
or actual existence, in which Trotty, his sweet daughter Meg, her lover the 
blacksmith Richard, Will Ferv, Lillian, and Mrs. Chickestalker, are con- 
cerned. And the winding up of the dream will gratify all readers with the 
poetical judgment which has spared to misery so much of pain and sorrow, 
and permitted to Tripe so potent an influence on the literature of England. 

We hardly like to make any extracts from a work with which so many of 
our friends must already be familiar; bat for the distant and foreign we se- 
lect a few brief examples. Of Trotty ! the descriptive : 

‘ They called him Trotty from his pace, which meant speed if it didn’t 
make it. He coald have walked faster perhaps; most likely ; but rob him 
| of his trot, and Toby would have taken to his bed and died.  1t bespattered 

him with mud in dirty weather; it cost him a world of trouble; he could 

have walked with intinitely greater ease; but that was one reason for his 
clinging to it so tenaciously. A weak, small, spare old man, he was a very 

Hercules, this Toby, in his good intentions. He loved to earn his money. 
| He delighted to believe—Toby was very poor, and couldn’t well afford to 
part with a delight—that he was worth his salt. With a shilling or an 
eighteenpenny message or small parc:) in hand, his courage, always high, 
rose higher. As he trotted on, he would call out to fast postmen abead of 
him to get out of the way ; devoutly believing that in the natural course of 
things he must inevitably overtake and run them down; and he had per- 
fect faith—not often tested—in his being able to carry anything that man 
could lift. Thus, even when he came out of his nook to warm himself on a 
wet day, Toby trotted. Making, with his leaky shoes, 2 crooked line of 
slushy footprints in the mire; and blowing on his chilly hands and rabbing 
them against each other, poorly defended from the searching cold by thread- 
bare mufflers of gray worsted, with a private apartment only for the thumb 
and acommon room or tap for the rest of the fingers; Toby, with his knees 
bent and his cane beneath his arm, still trotted. Falling out into the road 








to look up at the belfry when the chimes resounded, Toby trotted still. He 
made this last excursion several times a day, for they were company to him ; 
and whea he heard their voices, he had an interest in glancing at their lodg- 
ing-place, and thinking how they were moved, and what bammers beat up- 
onthem. Perhaps he was the more curious about these bells. because there 
were points of resemblance between thewselves and him. They hung there 
in all weathers ; with the wind and rain driving in upon them; facing only 
the outsides of all those houses; never getting any nearer to the binzin 
fires that gleamed out and shone upon the windows, or came puffing out o' 
the chimney tops: and incapable of participation in any of the good things 
that were constantly being handed, through the street-doors and the area- 
railings, to prodigious cooks. Faces came and went at inany windows : 
sometimes pretty faces, youthful faces, pleasant faces : sometimes the re- 
verse : but Toby knew no more (though he often speculated on these trifles, 
standing idle in the streets) whence they came, or where they went, or 
whether, when the lips moved, one kind word was said of him in all the 
year, than did the chimes themselves.’ 

Trotty is eating his humble mess of tripe, when several of the characters 
we have alluded to appear, and are thus shown up. 

‘* This is a description of animal-food, alderman,” said Filer, making 
little punches in it with a pencil-case, ‘‘ commonly known to the labourin 
population of this country by the name of tripe.”” The alderman laughe 
and winked ; for he was a merry fellow, Alderman Cute. Oh, and a sly 
fellow too! A knowing fellow. Up to every thing. Not to be imposed 
upon. Deep inthe people’s hearts! He knew them, Cute did. I believe 
you!* *‘ But who eats tripe?" said Mr. Filer, looking round. ‘“ Tripe is, 
without an exception, the least economical and the most wasteful article of 
consumption that the markets of this country can by possibility produce. 
The loss upon a pound of tripe has been found to be, in the boiling, seven- 
eighths of a fifth more than the loss upon a pound of any other animiul-sub- 
stance whatever. Tripe is more expensive, properly understood, than the 
hothouse pineapple. Taking into account the nuinber of animals slaughtered 
yearly within the bills of mortality alone, and forming « low estimate of the 
quality of tripe which the carcasses of these animals, reasonably well 
butchered, would yield ; 1 find that the waste on that amount of tripe, if 
boiled, would victual a garrison of five hundred men tor five months of 
thirty-one days each, and a February over. The waste, the waste!" Trotty 
stood aghast, and his legs shook under him. He seemed to have starved a 
garrison of five hundred men with his own hand. “ Who eats tripe?” said 
Mr. Filer, warmly. “ Who eats tripe?"’ ‘i'votty made a miserable bow. 
“You do, do you?’ said Mr. Filer. “Then I'll tell you something. You 
snatch your tripe, my friend, out of the mouths of widows and orphans.” 
“y hope not, sir,” said Trotty, faintly, “ I'd sooner die of want!” “ Divide 
the amount of tripe before mentioned, alderman,” said Mr. Filer, “ by the 
estimated number of existing widows and orphans, and the result will be 
one pennyweight of tripe to each. Not a grain is left for that man. Con- 
sequently, he’s a robber.” ‘Trotty was so shocked, that it gave him no con- 
cern to see the alderman finish the tripe himself. It was a relief to get rid 
of it, anyhow. ‘ And what do you say?” asked the alderman jocosely, ot 
the red-faced gentleman in the blue coat. ‘“ You have heard friend Filer. 





and commenced his proceedings, the military portion of which concluded 
on the 17th of August, 1843, on which day he desired Sir Hugh Gough 
and Sir William Parker to suspend hostilities. On the 29th of August the 
treaty was signed, and shortly after the supplementary treaty, to which 
reference has been made. In August, 1842, he received the Grand Cross 
of the Bath; and in April, 1843, he was appointed Governor and Com- | 
mander-in-Chief of the colony of Hong-Kong. Sir Robert Peel, when | 
announcing that the new Government had thus retained the nominee of | 
the old, added a personal compliment, couched in the highest terms of | 
eulogium ; and at another time he expressed his regret that custom alone 
prevented his receiving for his civil services the thanks of Parliament, | 
which others had received for perhaps less important military services. 
The greatest men in the country, of all parties, have combined to do him 
honour, but a greater honour still is the mazked and spontaneous approba- 
tion he has received from the commercial classes of lis coyntryinen. 
LORGNETTE. 


| 


=< 
THE CHIMES: 
A Goblin Story of some Bells that rang the Old Year out and the New 
Year in. By Charles Dickens. Pp.175. Chapman ind Hall. 
Dickens may ring the old year out and the new year in; but if we may 
judge from the popularity of his Christmas Carol, now inv its tenth edition, 
or very nearly an edition for every month of the departing 1844, he, in | 
point of fact, continues to sing and ring all the years through. 





| Those were the times for a bold peasantry, and all that sort of thing. 


What do you say?” ‘ What’s it possible to say?” returned the gentleman, 
“what is to be said? Who can take any interest in a fellow like this,” 
meaning Trotty; “in such degenerate times as these. Look at him! what 
an object! The good old times, the grand old times, the great old times! 
Those 
were the times for every sort of thing, in fact. There’s nothing now-a-days. 
Ah!” sighed the red-faced gentleman, ‘the good old times, the good old 
times!" The gentleman didn’t specify what particular times he alluded to; 
uor «lid he say whether he objected to the present times, froin a disinterested 
consciousness that they had done nothing very remarkable in producing 
himself. “The good old times, the good old times,” repeated the gentle- 
man. ‘ What times they were! they were the only times. It’s of no use 
talking about any other times, or discussing what the people are in these 
times. You don't call these times, do you? I don't Look into Strutt’s 
costumes, and see what a porter used to be, in any of the good old English 
reigns.” ‘ He hadn't, in his very best circumstances, a shirt to his back, or 
astocking to his foot; and there was scarcely a vegetable in all England tor 
him to put into his mouth,” said Mr. Filer, “ | can prove it by tables.” Bat 
still the red-faced gentleman extolled the good old times, the grand old 
times, the great old times. No matter what any body else said, he still went 
turning round and round in one set form of words concerning them; as a 
poor squirrel turns and turns in its revolving cage; touching the mechanism 


* This is surely a very strange style ; and seems to have grown upon the 
writer 
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and trick of which, it has probably quite as distinct perceptions, as ever this 
red-faced gentleman had of his deceased millenium. It is possible that poor 
old Trotty’s faith in these very vague old times was not entirely destroyed, 
for he felt vague enough at that moment. On thing, however, was plain to 
him, in the midst of his distress: to wit, that however these gentlemen might 
@ tier in details, his misgivings of that morning, and of many other mornings, 
were well founded. “No, no, we can’t go right or do right,” thought Trotty 
in despair. “There is no good in us. We are born bad!"’ 

From this half a scene—for Alderman Cute (evidently aimed, with very 
slight foundation, at a very worthy and efficient magistrate) also plays a part 
—we pass to aspecimen commencing at least in another tone, and different 
from badinage : 

‘It was a hard frost, that dxy. The air was bracing, crisp, and clear. 
The wintry sun, though sutediens for warmth, looked brightly down upon 


the ice it was too weak to melt, and set a radiant glory there. At other 


times, Trotty might have learned a poor man’s lesson from the wintry suo } 


but he was past that now. The year was old that day. The patient year 
had lived through the reproaches and misuses of its slanderers, and faitliful- 


ly performed its work. Spring, summer, autumn, winter. It had labour- 
ed through the destined round, and now laid down its weary head to die. 


from the bells without a panse. He saw them round him on the ground ; 
above him in the air; clambering from him by the ropes below ; looking 
down upon him from the massive iron-girded beams; peeping in upon him 
through the chiaks and loopholes in the walls; spreading away and away 
from him in enlarging circles, as the water-ripples give place to a huge stone 
that suddenly comes plashing in anongst them. He saw them of all aspects 
and all shapes. He saw them ugly, handsome, sy a exquisitely formed. 
He saw them young, he saw them old, be saw them kind, he saw them 
cruel, he saw them merry, he saw them grim; he saw them dance, and 
heard them sing; he saw them tear their hair, and heard them howl. He 
saw the air thick with them. He saw them come and fe. incessantly. He 
saw them ridmg downward, soaring upward, sailing o afar, perching near 
at hand, all restless, and all violently active. Stone, aud brick, and slate, and 
tile, became transparent to him as to them. He saw them in the houses, 
busy at the sleepers’ beds. He saw them soothing people in their dreams ; 
he saw them beating them with knotted ile: te saw them yelling in 
their ears; he saw them playing softest music on their pillows; he saw 
them cheering some with the songs of birds and the perfume of flowers ; he 
saw them flashing awful faces on the troubled rest of others, from enchanted 
mirrors which they carried in their hands. He saw these creatures, not 


Shut out from hope, high impulse, active happiness itself, but messenger of | only among sleeping men, but waking also, active in pursuits irreconcilable 


many joys to others, it made appeal in its decline to have its toiling days 
and patient hours remenbered, and to die in peace. Trotty might have read 


@ poor man’s allegory in the fading year; but he was past that now. And 


only he? Or has the like net been ever made, by seventy years at once 


upon an English labourer’s head, and made in vain? The streets were full 


of motion, and the shops were decked out gaily. The new year, like ax in- 


fant heir to the whole world, was waited for with welcomes, presents and 


rejoicings. There were books and toys for the new year, glittering trinkets 
for the new year, dresses for the new year, schemes of fortune for the new 


year; new inventions to beguile it. Its life was parcelled out in alina- 


nacks and pocket-books ; the coming of its moons, and stars, and tides, was 
known beforehand to the moment; all the workings of its seasons in their 


with one another, and possessing or assuming naturcs the most opposite. 
He saw one buckling on innumerable wings to inercase his speed, another 
loading himself with chains and weights to retard his. He saw some es 
the hands of clocks forward, some putting the hands of clocks bac ward, 
some endeavouring to stop the pond entirely. He saw them representing, 
here a marriage ceremony, there a funeral; in this cham:ber an election, and 
in that a ball; every where restless and uatiriag motion. Bewildered by 
the host of shifting and extraordinary figures, as well as by the uproar of 
the bells, which all this while were ringing, Trotty clung to a wooden 
pillar for supporr, and turned his white face here and there, in mute and 
stunned astonishment. As he gazed, the chimes stopped. Instantaneous 
change. The whole swarm fainted; their forms collapsed, their speed 


days and nights, was calculated with as much precision as Mr. Filer could | deserted them; they sought to fly, but in the act of fulling died and melted 


work sums in men and women. The new year, the new year. HEvery- 
where the new year! The old year was already looked upon as dead, aud 
its effects were selling cheap, like some drowned mariner’s aboardship. [ts 


patterns were last year’s and going at a sacrifice, betore its breath was gone. 


its treasures were mere dirt, beside the riches of its unborn successor. 


Trotty had no portion, to his thinking, in the new year or the old. “ Put ’em 


down, put ’em down, facts and figures, facts and figures, good old times 


into air. No fresh supply succeeded them. One straggler leaped down 
pretty briskly from the surface of the great bell, and alighted on his feet, 
but he was dead and gone before he could tura round. 

Some few of the late company who bad gambolled in the tower, remain- 
ed there, spinning over and over a little longer; but became at every turn 
more faint, and few, and feeble, and soon went the way of the rest. The 


, | last of all was one small huncli-back, who had got into an echoing corner, 


good old times. Put ’em down, put’em down”—his trot went to that mea- | where he twirled and twirled, and floated by himself along time; shew- 
sure, and would fit itself to nothing else. But even that one, melanclioly ing such perseverance, that at last he dwindled to a leg and even to a foot, 
as it was, brought him in due time to the end of his journey, to the man- | before he finally retired; but he vanished in the end, and then the tower 
sion of Sir Joseph Bowley, Member of Parliament. The door was opened | was silent. Then and not before, did Trotty see iu every bell a bearded 
by a porter. Sucha porter] Not of Toby’s order; quite another thing. | figure of the bulk and stature of the bell—incomprehensibly, a figure and 

is place was the ticket, though; not ‘Toby’s. This porter underweut the bell itself. Gigantic, grave, and darkly watchful of him, as he stood 
some hard panting before he could speak, having breathed himself by com- | rooted to the ground. Mysterious and awful figures! Resting on nothing; 


ing incautiously out his chair without first taking time to think about it and | 
compose his mind. When he had found his voice—which it took him 
some time to do, for it was a loug way off, and hidden under a load of meat 
—he said in a fat whisper, “who's it from?” Toby told him, “ You're te 
take it in yourself,” said the porter, pointing to a room at the end uf a long 

ge, opening from the hall. “ Every thing goes straight in on this day 
of the year. You're not a bit too soon, for the carriage is at the door now, 
and they have only come to town for a couple of hours, a’ purpose.” To- 
by wiped his feet (which were quite dry already) with great care, and took 
the way pointed out to him; observing as he went that it was an awfully 
grand house, but hushed and covered up, as if the family were in the cona- 
try. Knocking at the room door, he was told to enter from within; and do- 
ing 80, he found himself in a spacious library, where, ata table strewn with 
files and papers, were astately lady, in a bonnet, and a not very stately gen- 
tleman in black who wrote from her dictation; while another and an olcer, 
and a much statelier gentleman, whose hat and cane were on tlie table, 
walked up and down, with one hand on his breast, and looking complacent- 
ly from time to time at his own picture—a full length; a very full length 
—hanging over the fire-place. “ What is this?” said the Jast-named gen- 
tleman. “Mr. Fish, will you liave the goodvess to attend?” Mr. Fish 
begged pardon, and taking the letter from Toby, handed it with great re- 
spect. “From Alderman Cute, Sir Joseph.” “Is this all? Have you no- 
thing else, porter?” inquired Sir Joseph. Toby replied in the negative. 
“If you have, present it. There is a cheque-book by the side of Mr. Fish. 
1 allow nothing to be carried into the new year. Every description of ac- 
count is settled ia this house at the close of the old one. So that if death 
was to—to—”’ “ To cut,” said Mr. Fish. “To sever, sir,” returned Sir Jo- 





— with great asperity, “the cord of existence, my affairs would be found, 
I hope, in a state of preparation.” ‘“ My dear Sir Joseph!” said the lady, 
who was greatly younger than the gentleman; “ how shocking!” “ My 
lady Bowley,” returned Sir Joseph, floundering now and then, as in the 
great depths of his observations, “ at this season of the year we should think 
of—of—ourselves. We should look into our—our accounts. We should 
feel that every return of so eventful a period in human transactions iivolves 
matters of deep moment between a man and his—and his banker.” 

Sir Joseph delivered these words as if he felt the full morality of what he 
was saying ; and desired that even Trotty should have anopportunity of be- 
ing improved by such discourse. Possibly he had this end before him in 
still forbearing to break the seal of the letter, and in telling Trotty to wait 
where he was a minute ‘ You were desiring Mr. Fish to say, my lady—’ 
observed Sir Joseph ‘ Mr. Fish has said that, I believe,’ returned his lady, 
a at the letter. ‘ But, upon my word, Sir Joseph, I don’: tuink I can 

etit go after all. It isso very dear’ ‘What is dear?’ inquired Sir Joseph. 
‘ That charity, my love. They only allow two votes for a subscription of 
five pounds. Really monstrous!’ ‘ My lady Bowley,’ returned Sir Joseph, 
‘you surprise me. Is the luxury of feeling in proportion to the number of 
votes? or is it rightly constituted in proportion to the number of ap- 
plicants, and the wholesome state of mind to which their canvassing redu- 
cesthem? Is there no excitement of the purest kind in having two votes to 
dispose of among fifty people?’ ‘ Not to me, L acknowledge,’ retarned the 
lady. ‘It boresone. Besides, one can’t oblige one’s acquaintance. But 
yon are the poor man’s friend, you know, Sir Joseph. You think otherwise.’ 
I am the poor man's friend,’ observed Sir Jeseph, glancing at the poor man 
resent. ‘As such I may betaunted. Assuch I have beentaunted. But 
ask no other title.’ ‘ Bless him for a noble gentleman!’ thought Trotty.— 

‘ L don't agree with Cute here, for instance,’ said Sir Joseph, holding out the 
letter. ‘Idon’tagree with the Filer party. I don’tagree with any party. 
My friend the poor man has no business with anything of that sort, and 
nothing of that sort has any business with him. My friend the poor man, in 
my district, is my business. No man or body of men has any right to inter- 
fere between my friend and me. That is the gronnd i take [ assume a — 
a paternal character towards my friend. I say, ‘ My good fellow, ! will 
treat you paternally.’ Toby listened with great gravity, and began to feel 
more comfortable. ‘ Your only business, my good fellow,’ pursued Sir Jo- 
seph, looking abstractedly at Toby; ‘ your only business in Fie is with me. 
You needn't trouble yourself to think about anything. I will think for you; 
I know what is good for yon; Iam your perpetual parent. Such is the 
dispensation of an all-wise Providence! Now, the design of your creation is 
not that you should swill, and guzzle, and associate your enjoyments brutal- 
ly with food’—Toby thought remorsefully of the tripe— but that you should 
feel the dignity oflabour; go forth erect into the cheerful morning air, and 
—and stop tuere. Live hard and temperately, be respectful, exercise your 
self-denial, bring up your family on next to nothing, pay your rent as regu- 
larly as the clock strikes, be punctual in all your dealings (1 set you a good 
example ; you will find Mr. Fish, my confidential secretary, with a cash 
box before him at all times); and you may trust me to be your friend and 
father.’ * Nice children indeed, Ssr Joseph!’ said the lady, with a shudder. 
‘ Rheumatising, and fevers, and crooked legs, and asthmas, and all kinds of 
horrors!’ ‘ My lady,’ returned Sir Joseph, with solemnity, ‘not the less 
am I the poor man’s friend and father. Not the less shall he receive en- 
couragement at my hands Every quarter-day he will be put in communi- 
cation with Mr Fish. Every new-year’s day myself and friends will drink 
his health. Once every year myself and friends will address him with the 
deepest feeling. Once in his life he may eveu perhaps receive, in public in 
in the presence of the gentry, a trifle from afriend. And when upheld no 
more by these stimulants and the dignity of labour, he sinks into his comfor- 
table grave, then, my lady,’—here Sir Joseph blew his nose—I will be a 
friend and father, on the same terms, to his children.’ Toby was greatly 
moved. ‘Oh! you havea thinkful family, Sir Joseph!’ cried his wife. ‘My 
lady,’ said Sir Joseph, quite majestically, ‘ingratitude is known to be the 
sin of that class. [expect no other return.’ ‘Ah! born bad!’ thought 
Toby. ‘Nothing meltsus! ‘ What man can do, J do,’ pursued Sir Joseph, 
‘1 do my duty as the poor man’s friend and father ; and I endeavour to edn- 
cate his mind, by inculcating, on all occasions, the one great moral lesson 


, 
poised in the night air of the tower, with their draped and hooded heads 
merged in the dim roof; motionless and shadowy. Shadowy aud dark, 
although be saw them by some light belonging to themselves—none else 
was there—each with its muffled hand upon its goblin mouth. He could 
uot plunge down wildly through the opening in the floor, for all power 
of motion had deserted him. Otherwise he would have done so—ay, 
would have thrown himself head-foremost from the steeple top, rather than 
have seen them watching him with eyes that would have waked and 
watched although the pupils had been taken out. Again, again, the dread 
and terror of the lonely place, and of the wild aud fearful night that reign- 
ed there, touched him like aspectral hand. His distance from all help; 
the long, dark, winding, ghost-beleaguered way that lay between him 
and the earth on which men lived; his being high, high, high, up 
there, where it had made him dizzy to see the birds fly in the day; cut off 
from all good people, who at such an hour were safe at home and sleep- 
ing in their beds; all this struck coldly through him, not as a reflection 
but a bodily sensation. Meantime his eyes and thoughts and fears were 
fixed upon the watcliful figures: which, rendered unlike any figures of this 
worid by the deep gloom and shade enwrapping and enfolding them, as 
well as by their looks and forms and supernatural hovering above the floor. 
were nevertheless as plainly to be seen as were the stalwart oaken frames, 
cross pieces, bars, and beams, set up there to support the bells. These 
hemmed them, in a very forest of hewn seiber : from the entangle- 
ments, intricacies, and depths of which, as from among the boughs of a 
dead wood blighted for their phantom use, they kept their darksome and 
unwinking watch. A blast of air—how cold and shrill!—came moaning 
through the tower. As it died away, the great bell, or the goblin of the 
great bell, spoke.” 

—>———_—— 
From the last London Quaricrly. 


ECCLESIASTICAL STATE OF THE COLONIES. 


The Colonial Church Atlas. London. 1842. A history of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in America. By Samuel Wilberforce, M.A., Chaplain 
to H. R. H. Prince Albert, and Archdeacon of Surrey. London.— 
1844. 

Journal of Visitation by the Bishops of Montreal and Toronto. 1842, 1843.— 
A Letter from the Lord Bishop of Calentta; and Letters from the Bishop 
of New Zealand. Addressed to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. London. 1844. 

Documents relative to the Erection and Endowment of additional Bishoprics 
in the Colonies. London. 1844. 


Two objects arrest the observer’s eye, when he opens the ‘Colonial 
Church Atlas,’ and turns to the map of the world. ‘The firstis a dark shadow, 
overspreading the larger part of the earth’s area: the second is a red line 
encircling a considerable portion of her coasts. The shadow has been adopt- 
ed to denote the regions that still lie under heathen darkness: the red line 
to trace the progress of a maritime power, claiming all that is inclosed with- 
in that outline for her own, and subjecting to her practical influence the dis- 
tricts accessible by sea. The first unpulse of his mind is of surprise, per- 
haps of shame, that so large a part remains to be accomplished of the great 
work, the publication of God’s promise to mankind. The second is of hope, 
kindled to exultation, that its glorious achievement is reserved for his own 
countrymen, and possibly ina great measure for his own time. Nor, when 
reflection succeeds enthusiasm, do the calm suggestions of reason depress 
his energies or damp his zeal. They invigorate his hopes and nerve his 
spirit to a practical conflict with the difficulties of so vast an adventure.— 
History is full of great events, produced with far less apparent means against 
far greater obstacles. The migration, which began upon the northern wall 
of China, was felt in Europe till it heaved from their depths the agitated 
elements of society. Small and remote as the first wave seemed, its course 
was steadily pursued, until in four centuries it had swept from end to end 
over the face of the then known werld. For two centuries and a half a 
migration has been now in progress, more interesting in its character, and 
surely not less pregnant with consequences. When England shook of the 
yoke of Rome, her power and her race were confined to the narrow limits 
of her own shores. The dawn of her iuaritime strength and the beginnings 
of her colonial empire date from the days of Hawkins, and Raleigh, aud 
Drake, and Frobisher. From that time to the e— no considerable 
interval has elapsed without seeing her name and language, her laws and 
commerce, extended over some new shores, and penetrating soine remote 
continent,—till new, in the days in which we write, it has passed into a 
proverb that the sun never sets on the dominions of the British Crown, 

Has, then, the pure form of England’s faith been carried to the utmost 
limits of the earth, and is the promise fulfilled in her that Japhet shall en- 
large his borders and dwell in the tents of Shem? Mach, no doubt, has 
been accomplished. In many a lone hut the fire kindled at the hearth of 
our own Church has been preserved amid the trials and temptations of an 
almost savage state. Many an industrious emigrant has preached to the 
slaves of cruelty and supe rstition the practical lesson of an exemplary life.— 
In many a thinly-peopled wilderness the natural instincts of hospitality have 
been quickened into the charities of Christian brotherhood. In ways like 
these, and in as large & proportion perhaps as the circumstances would per- 
mit us to expect, the true worship of God has gone abroad with the emigra- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon race The pioneers of the Church have penetrated 
into every land—the positions for her army are marked out. But this is all. 
Why only the pioneers ? 

The readers of history cannot fail to observe how disadvantageous a com- 
parison the tone of the present day bears, at least at first sight, with the spirit 
of former times. There may be at the bottom as much of true religion, but 
there is on the surface a far colder and more obdurate sermblance of worldli- 
ness. Differences among Christians bave produced disunion, disunion has 
prevented the energetic co-operation of individuals for common objects, and 
jealousy has been carried so far that every one is afraid of expressing him- 





which that class requires. That is, entire dependence on myself. Thoy 
have no business a cone with—with themselves. If wicked and design. 
ing persons tell them otherwise, and they become —— and disconteut- 
oa and are guilty of insubordinate conduct and black-hearted ingratitude, 
which is undoubtedly the case, | am their father still. It isso ordained. It 
is the nature of things.’ 

We conclude with a taste of the imaginative. ‘Toby has climbed the 


self on a subject so likely to create offence. Whatever may have been the 
trne character of Drake, or even of Cortez, or Pizarro, if the tongue be an 
index to the heart, the service of the Cross in some sense, and with more or 
less purity, was ever an object of interest in their eyes. There are many 
8 ibsequent narratives that relate the proceedings of better perhaps and 
more enlightened men, and yet convey, for the reason to which we have re- 


belfry, and he saw this ‘goblin sight. He saw the tower, whither his | ferred, no intimation to the reader, that they loved to perpetuate in their 
own observance, or cared to communicate to others, the blessings of a purer 
faith. It may be, that to read, after the lapse of two centuries, the history 

- 


charmed footsteps had brought him, swarming with dwarf phantoms, spirits, 
elfin creatares of the bells. He saw them leaping, flying, dropping, pouring 
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of those early adventurers, particularly of those who professed the Romish 
creed, produces upon the mind an effect like that which is occasioned by 
the distant prospect of an Italian town. The outline is graceful and imposing, 
and the atmosphere lends to every object a peculiar air of beauty. But un- 
speakable are the abominations which conspire, as we enter the streets, to 
spel the fond illusion. 
Whatever may be the reason, the fact itself is plain, that there is much 
of systematic exertion, much of apparently well-proportioned effort, in the 
earlier histories of emigration, for which we look in vain in the an 
records of the seventeenth century. The emigrants who first left the 
shores of England to colonize America were driven from hence by the 
mutual antipathies and distrusts which difference of religious sentiment 
had excited. They were full of zeal and to spare: but it was the zeal of 
spiritual pride, embittered by the hatred of authority. They were anxious 
to isolate themselves from the causes of their disgust at home, and were 
not likely to unite for the prosecution of any common purposes abroad ; 
and thus the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were, to those who reck- 
oned by the effects ostensibly produced, eminently unfavourable to the 
Church. ‘They presenta broken record of disjointed and disproportionate 
efforts. But of the Christian Church, in a higher sense than of Solomon’s 
Temple, may the patient observer say in thankfulness— 
‘No hammers there, no ponderous axes rung ; 

Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric sprung.’ 
The levy of thirty thousand in the forests of Lebanon, the three-score and 
ten thousand that bare burdens, and the four-score thousand that hewed in 
the mountains, all these were doing their master’s work, while as yet the 
stranger came and went in Jerusalem and saw not the outline of those 
wonderful proportions—the carvings of cherubims and palm-trees—the 
Leams of cedar and the flowers of gold. And so the Great Artificer, who 
has laid the chief corner-stone, and is building upon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets the fabric of His Church, is sometimes pleased to 
work in silence, while he works effectively—and to prepare, as it were in 
the mountain and in the forest, the frame-work of a House, that in His own 
good time shall spring from the ground, and surprise the most faithful 
of his watchers by the fulness of its proportions, and the rapidity of ite 
growth. 


Walter Raleigh bestowed on the company to whom, in 1589, he assigned 
his patent, the sum (munificent as it was at that time, and under his cir- 
cumstances) of 100/., ‘ in especial regard and zeal of planting the Christian 
religion in those countries.’ King James, in his charter of 1606 for the 
improvement of Virginia, had express reference inade to ‘the preaching of 
the trne word, and observance of the due service of God, according to the 
rites and doctrines of the Church of England, not only among the British 
colonists, but also as much as might be among the savages bordering upon 
them.’ Accordingly the histories of that royalist colony record, and eccle- 
siastical antiquaries revere, the names of Robert Hunt, of Alexander Whit- 
aker, (‘the Apostle of Virginia’),* aud others; but the field was without 
limit, aud the labourers were few. Each of these devoted husbandinen 
cleared his own small space in that vast wilderness, but the forest around 
him was as thick and dark as ever; and when his own labours were closed 
by death, he left no successors to improve the ground he had broken. 
Nor was the mother-couutry, rent with the bitter agonies of domestic 
strife, able to take thought for the necessities of her distant children, hap- 
pier, with all their trials and privations, than herself 

Cromwell, alinost immediately after the King’s death, appears to have 
turned his thoughts to the propagation, in the world at large, of the opin- 
ions which it suited his purposes to profess at home. They who have 
formed for themselves a satislactory estimate of his character will best 
assign the motives which induced him, in 1649, to pass an ordinance for 
‘the promoting of the Gospel by the erection of a corporation, to be called 
by the name of the President and Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in New England, to receive and dispose of moneys for that purpose.’ A 
collection was actually raised, and an estate purchased with the produce ; 
and some progress is said to Lave been made in the conversion of the 
natives. 

Upon the Restoration the patronage of Ilyde was extended to the united 
efforts of Boyle and Baxter, and a uew corporation formed, of which 
Boyle was governor, under the title of ‘The Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in New England, and the parts adjacent.’ [ts revenue never 
exceeded 600/. per annum; yet with these limited resources they con- 
trived to maintain trom twelve to sixteen missionaries, to provide for 
schools, and furnish them with books. But the efforts of individuals, from 
the nature of the case, were desultory and inadequate ; and the circum- 
stances of this country down to the time of the Revolution gave no hope of 
united and sustained exertion. A solitary chureh—the only one that 
existed in all the settlements of New England—was commenced at Bos- 
ton, in 1679, by the direction of Charles 1L., stimulated by the persuasions 
of Compton, Bishop of London, and urged by the representations of the 
inhabitants. Charles was also persuaded to give to every clergy man or 
schoolmaster who should embark tor the colonies a paltry pittanee of 202. 
as passage-inoney ; and afew donations—of some value leleud to the re- 
cipients, for small things have their valae tor those who are entirely desti 
tute, but in all respects unworthy of the country and of the object—seem 
to have been wrung from Hoagland by the remonstrances of the same 
bishop. Amidst this dreary record of privation it deserves to be especially 
remembered of Colonel Fletcher, the Governor of New York, that he in- 
duced the Assembly to set out six churches, with allowances from 402. to 
602. a-year for the maintenance of ministers. 

In the reign of King William and Queen Mary, the nation, sobered by the 
trial through which it had passed, addressed itself in earnest to higher and 
better objects. Among other signs of amended times, active measures were 
taken for the effectual organization of the ‘ Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge ;’ of which, in November, 1702, the celebrated Ostervald wrote 
from Neutchatel :— 

‘Tn London, and in divers other places in England, this Society has caused 
many schools to be set up, wherein numbers of poor children are instructed, 
clothed, and educated. This Society has caused good books to be distri- 
buted, at its own charge, in the schools in town and country, in the fleets, 
among the soldiers, and in the prisons.’ 

‘Your zeal,’ he adds, ‘ has not been confined to the wants of England, but 
has extended itself even to foreign countries. You make it your business, 
with extraordinary application and expense, and with great snecess, to cause 
the light of the Gospel to shine in America; and you have there erected li- 
braries, as you have also done in England, for the use of country ministers 
who are not capable offurnishing themselves with books. You invite other 
Protestant Churches to concur with you in these religious designe, to unite 
among themselves, and to,put an end to those fital divisions which till now 
kept thei at a distance from each other.’ 

For the more effectual prosecution of its purposes at home and abroad, 
this Society divided itself at first into two branches; but its labours goon be- 
came so extensive and so onerous, that it was found expedient to erect the 
second branch into a separate corporation. This division was made in 
1700-1701, and the main instrument in effecting it was Dr. Thomas Bray, 
who, returning in that year from Ainerica, where he had spent the fourteen 
preceding years in missionary enterprise, devoted the remainder of his life 
to the promotion of the cause at home. The first printed Report of the se- 
cond Society, that ‘For the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,’ 
was issued in 1704; exhibiting under seventeen heads the y camping the 
infant institution. ‘This Report occupied only four pages folio; and from 
the simplicity and quaintness of its style, the completeness of its arrange- 
ment, and the snohie manner in which it exhibits the state af missionary 
exertion at that time, it well deserved to be reprinted, as it has lately been, 
inits original shape. It states that the Society had actually commissioned two 
inissionaries at a very great expense, and were soliciting maintenance from 


Disappointed in his visions of systematic colonization in Virginia, Sir” 
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Indian convert whom he baptised into the Church of Christ. Pocahontas, 
the favourite daughter of Powhatan, the most powerful Indian chieftain of 
these parts, then a girl of twelve years old, saved from barbarous murder 
Captain Smith, the early lero of this colony, whilst a prisoner at her fath- 
er’s court. For years she remained the white man’s constant friend and 
advocate ; and even dared to visit, on more than one errand of mercy, the 
new settlement of James Town. After Captain Smith’s removal from Vir- 
zinia, Pocahontas was ensnared by treachery, and brought a preoner to 
the English fort. But her asd was turned into a blessing. She re- 
ceived the faith of Christ, and was not only the first, but one of the most 
hopeful of the whole band of native converrts. Her after life was strange. 
She formed a marriage of mutual affection with an English settler of good 
birth; who after a time visited his native land, taking with him to ita shores 
hia Indian wife and child. She was received with due respect in England, 
visited the Court (where her husband bore the frowns of the royal pedant, 
James I., for having dared to intermarry with a princess), en | after win- 
ning the good will of all, just on the eve of her return, died at Gravesend, 
wed twenty-two, in the faith of Jesus. “ What would have been the emo- 
tions,” well asks the ecclesiastical historian of Virginia, “of the devoted 
missionary when he admitted Pocahontas to baptism, could he have fore- 
seen that, after the lapse of more than two hundred years, the blood of this 
noble-hearted Indian maiden would be flowing in the yeins of some of the 
most distinguished members of that Church, the foundations of which he 
was then laying!" ’"— Wilberforce, p. 27. 





* With the name of Whitaker is joined the romantic story of the first 
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the crown forfour more, who at least were wanting, for the ‘ praying In- 
dians’ of Canada In 1700, one of the kings of these praying indians thus 
addressed the Governor of New York :— 

‘We are now come to trade, and not to speak of religion, only thus much 
I must say, all the while I was here before [ went to Cauada, I never heard 
any thing talked of religion, or the least mention made of converting us to 
the Christian faith; and we shall be glad to hear if at last you are so piously 
inclined to take some pains to instruct your Indians in the Christian religion ; 
I will not say but it may induce some to return to their native country. 
I wish it had been done sooner, that you had had Ministers to instruct your 
Indians in the Christian faith—{ doubt whether any of us had deserted our 
native country: but I must my & Tam solely beholden to the French of Can- 
ada for the light I received to know there was a Saviour born for mankind ; 
and now we are taught God is every where, and we can be instructed at 
Canada, Dowaganhuae, or the uttermost parts af the earth, as well as here.’ 

The renort says :— 

‘In a later conference with the Lord Cornbury, those five Sachems or 
Kings of the Troquois promised him, at Albany, ‘ obedience to the faith of 
Christ,’ told him they were ‘ glad to hear the sun shined in England since 
King Williain’s death;’ admired at first that we should have a ‘ Squa Sa- 
chen ;’ viz. a woman king, but they ‘ hoped She would be a good mother, 
and send them some to teach them religion, as well as traffick ;’ then sent 
some of their country presents to Her Majesty, signed the treaty, and ‘ made 
the covenant so sure, that thunder and lightning should not break it on their 
parts.’ ” 

It proceeds to relate that ministers had been sent with ‘ good allowances’ 
to several parts along the continent of North America, and to some of the 
islands ; that a settlement had been compassed for a congregation at Aim- 
sterdam, with the consent of the magistrates ; and that encouragement had 
been given to the promising beginnings of a church at Moscow, of which 
the Czar himself had laid the foundation, by bestowing as much ground as 
was desired for that use upon the English merchants. 

The report states that this had been accomplished ‘upon the bare annual 
fund of £300 per annum, with the accession of only £1700 occasionally 
subscribed ;’ and concludes its exhortations to a more generous spirit of ex- 
ertion in these words ;— 

‘It is not to be expected that many should rise up to the example of an 
unknown lady, who has cast in lately £1000 into the treasury of this socie- 
ty; but he doth acceptably who gives according to his —, 


The accounts given by the early missionaries of their sufferings and pri- 


vations, their toils and discourageiments, ‘in journeyings often, in perils of 
waters, in perils by their own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in per- 
ils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren, in 
weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fast- 
ings often, in cold and nakedness,’ testifying abundantly that as they served 
the same master, so they were ready to tread in the same steps, and fight 
the same fight with him to whose wide commission, us teachers of the heath- 
en, they had been thought not unworthy to succeed. In the year 1700 the 
Governor of New York made the communication referred to in the Report, 


and memorialized the Lords of Trade and Plantations on the want of some | 


‘ministers of the Church of Englund to instruct the five nations of Indi:us, 
and to prevent their being practised upon by French priests and Jesuits.’ — 
The Rev. Thoroughgood Moor was accordingly selected. He appears to 
have arrived in New York in 1704; bnt, in consequence of the discourage- 
ments he met with, he re-cinbarked for Eugland in 1707, and the vesse! is 
supposed to have foundered. 
and imprisonment by Lord Corabury, whose proceedings are believed to 
have been in their form as illegal as their avowed pretext was strange: the 








offence of this clergyman heving been neither more nor less than a more | 


frequent celebration of the Eucharist (once a fortuight) than his lordship 
was pleased to approve. 
actuated in reality by a different reason. 
some freedom in remonstrating with Lord Cornbury upon his own immora! 
and scandalous practices, among which was a habit of dressing in female 


clothing, and so appearing in the streets. He is also reported to have re- 


fused to admit the Lieutenaut-Governor to a communion administered at | 


Burlington. 

Another of these ministers, with a ‘ good allowance’ from the Society of 
£50 a year, gives, in the same year, 1704, in which the Report was publish- 
ed, the following account of his condition in North Carolina. He says he 
was obliged to buy a couple of horses, which cost hin fourtcen pounds, one 
of which was for a guide, there being no possibility for a stranger to keep 
in the right track, or regain when he had once lost it. The roads were 
deep, and difficult to be found, and the country intersected by seven great 
rivers, ‘over which there is no passing with horses, except only two of 
them; one of which the Quakers have settled a ferry over for their own 
convenience, and nobody but themeelves'—the good Samuritans— have the 
privilege of it:’ all which circumstances put him to so great an expense, 
that in little more than two months he was obliged to dispose of the neces- 
saries he carried over for his own use to satisfy his creditors. He was 120 
miles distant from the nearest brother missionary, frequently performing 
journeys of 30 miles in the day, and spent whole nights in the woods. But 


what is the hardest of all trials to men whose temperament is fitted for such | 


enterprises as these, he felt that his labours produced but little effect; and 
that in the district that nominally belonged to him, the greater part of that 
which, physically speaking, had been reclaimed from nature, continued to 
every moral and religious end an unbroken and unhopeful desert. 

Three years afterwards the Rev. Gideon Johnstone, who was sent out by 
the Bishop ef Londonas a commissary to South Carolina, was stranded on a 
sand-bank, where he lay ‘twelve days and as many nights without any 
manuer of meat and drink, or shelter from the scorching heat of the sun.— 
At last,’ he says, ‘a canoe got to us, when we were at the last gasp, and 
just on the point of expiring. The next morning we were conveyed to the 
opposite part of the continent, where I lay a fortnight before I could recover 
strength enough to reach the town.’ His first impressions of the settlers in 
that district he thus describes in a letter to Bishop Burnet :— 

‘ The people here, generally speaking, are the vilest race of men upon the 
earth; they have neither honour nor honesty, nor religion enough to entitle 
them to any tolerable character, being a perfect medley or hotchpotch of 
bankrupts, pirates, decayed libertines, sectaries, and enthusiasts of all sorts.’ 
These examples, which might be multiplied indefinitely, serve to convey 
some idea of the personal difficulties oan sutlerings, as well as of the more 
direct obstacles to ministerial usefulness, which beset the emissaries of the 
Society at the commencement of their efforts. In the slave-holding districts 
they had to contend not merely against the brutal indifference and contempt 
with which the masters received any suggestions for the conversion of the 
negro race, but agiuust a superstition which deserves to be especially record- 
ed as the last refinement in this land of cruelty, an objection to the baptism 
of the slave, from an ignorant belief that with his admission into the Tate 
of the Church he acquired a legal right to freedom from the temporal yoke 
of bondage. . 

The exertions of the Society were extended in proportion to its gradual- 
ly increased resources, and from time to time missionaries w ere sont out to 
America: but by an omission, singular, to say the least, in the history of an 
Episcopal Church, no Anglican bishop exercised his functions on that side 
of the Atlantic before the Declaration of Independence : many of the servi- 
ces of the church fell, of course, into desuetude,—as confirmation, and the 
consecration of churches ; every candidate for ordination had to seek it in 
the mother-country, at an expenditure of time, labour, hazard, cost, which 
would be serious at the present day, but was incomparably more serious in 
the middle of the last century. It is easier to understand than to describe 


the impediments which so imperfect an organization offered to the effectn- | 


al progress of the church. In 1767 Dr. Chandler writes from New York : 
‘ The exact number of those who have gone home for ordination from these 
northern Colonies is fifty-two. Of these, forty-two have returned safely, and 
ten have miscarried ; the voyage, or sickness occasioned by it, having pro- 
ved fatal to near a fifth part of them. The expense of their voyage canuot 
be reckoned at less, upon an average, than one hundred pounds sterling to 
each person.’ 7 

It will not be supposed that this omission was owing to mere forgetful- 
hess or peglect on the part of the Churchat home. ‘The fact is, that as early as 
the year 1633, the energetic mind of Laud had formed a plan tor sending a 
bishop to New England ; and after the Restoration, a patent, co istituting 
Dr. Murray bishop of Virginia, with a general charge over the 


, other pro- 
vinces, was actually made out under the direction of Lord Clareudon. This 


project, however, was defeated’ by the accession of the Cabal ; and Secker, 
ina letter peserved by Horace W alpole, states, from an examination of Bish- 
op Gibson’s papers, that the failure was owing to part of the scheme which 
made the endowment of the proposed bishopric a charge upon the customs 
In 1694 attention was called by Dr. Pri leaux to the imporiance of settlin 
Bishops and of founding seminaries in the East and We t Indies, that minis- 
ters might be bred and ordained upou the spot. The missionaries them- 
selves, as the repeated 
their number clearly prove, were very anxious upon the subject, and ear- 
nestly desired the appointment of Suffragans, not merely for the purpose ot 
supplying those ordmances of the Church which peculiarly lie within the 
province of the bishop, but because they felt in their intercourse with each 
pr red ped ” : ol some common authority to which, in every conjuncture 
og sauna’ pe, mms. they might appeal us the safe-guard of order, and 
nony. In 1707, the Rev Evan Evans, the first mission 


and urgent communications received from several of 
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ary to Philadelphia, who, after asuccessful ministry in the province, during 
the first two years of which he had converted 500 Foxian Quakers to the 
communion of the Church, had returned to London—in a ‘ Memorial or Nar- 
rative of the state of things in Pennsylvania,’ dwells at a great length upon 
the practical inconverience and disadvantages under which the Church 
there laboured for want of bishops, and urges the ——— of the Spaniards, 
who had begun at the beginning ; and at their first settlement inthose parts 
had planted several bishoprics. He observes, that ‘what was good for 
them in this respect could not be bad for us—Fas est et ab hoste doceri.’ 
(Remainder next week.) 


sciclnciheniis 
ZURBANO AND AVARINETA. 


BY ONK WHO HAS KNOWN THEM BOTH. 





In the autuinn of the year 1836, I was quartered at Vittoria. Sitting 
one morning in my billet in the Correria, a noise in the street drew me to 
the window, and upon looking out, f felt almost inclined to think that the 
town had been surprised by the Carlists. Two or three hundred infantry 
soldiers, in garb and appearance more wild and motley than any of the Pre- 
tender’s followers that I had ever seen, were marching down the street at 
a five-mile-an-hour pace, with little regard to the order in which they pro- 
ceeded. They were singing, chattering, aud shouting, without intermis- 
sion; some were even disputing with a vehemence that would soon have 
led to blows between any other than Spanish soldiers, tie most demonstra- 
tive and noisy, but, in the main, the least quarrelsome fellows alive. Some 
of thei had linen haversacks slung across their bodies, and for the most 
part tolerably well stuffed; others sported knapsacks, and not a few car- 
ried bundles of various shapes and sizes, the addition of which to their equip- 
ineut by no means increased their inartial appearance. Many of the bayo- 
nets were garnished with three or four loaves of bread, stuck on like brown 
beads upon a pin, to the very point of the weapon. 

Poultry seemed to have been particularly plentiful in the country they 
had been passing through, and pigs not scarce, tor five or six well-condition- 
ed young porkers were being conveyed along, some after the fashion of in- 
fants in arms, and others by the more usual incans of a string tied to their 
leg, while the direction they were expected to take was occasionally inti- 
mated to them by a gentle prod witha bayonet. The squealing and grunt- 





Among these discouragements was his arrest | 


It is probable, however, that the Governor was | 
Mr. Moor appears to have used 


ing of these interesting animals, the oaths and chatter of the soldiers, the 
expostulations of some unlucky ducks and bantams that apparently cid not 
find themselves particularly comfortable in the hands of their present own- 
ers, the shrill voices of the women standing at the doors of their houses, and 
j calling in their children who were playing iu the street, formed a medley 
| of sounds perfectly indescribable. : 

I was not long in learning that the new comers were a part of the band 
of Martin Zurbano, or Barca, as he was frequently called, from the name of 
his native place, a village near Logrono. The plains of Vittoria were just 
then much infested by the Carlists, who at night used to occupy villages 
within half'a mile of the city, and even come close up to the fortification 
andl fire at the sentries. Lt had been thought that this state of affairs would 
alford Zurbano tine scope and opportunity for the peculiar style of warfare 
| by which he had made himself famous, a war of stratagem and surprise, 
and he had accordingly been ordered to march his corps ef free companions 
to the capital of the province of Alava. 
| Two or three evenings later, upon entering the café in the Plaza Nueva, 
which was a great resort of the officers of the garrison, my attention was 
ittracted by three persons, whose costume and appearance denoted them to 
bolong to the band of Zarbano. They were seated at table with two com- 
rades of my own. [joined the latter, and was introduced in due form to 
the commandante, Don Martin Zurbano, to his son Benito, aud to one of his 
officers, whose name [ now forget, a tall, heavy-looking man, with a sullen, 
unpre possessing countenance. 

Zurbano, although then only a major in the army, or lieutenant-colonel of 
cuerpos francos, with five hundred men at his command, had already, by 
several daring exploits, made himselfa reputation, and I examined him with 
| some curiosity To judge from his appearance, he was about forty-five 

years of age, perbaps rather more, but in activity and strength I should say 
he was full teu years younger. [ have rarely seen aman who gave me 
more the idea of one capable of undergoing great fatigue and hardship.— 
He was rather short in stature, about five feet seven inches, I think ; but 
being somewhat round-shouldered, he appeared less than that. In person 
lie was spare, no superiluous flesh about him, but an abundance of bone and 
sinew. The prevailing character of bis face, which was much tanned and 
weatherbeaten, was one of indomitable resolution. His eyes, which were 
gray and deep set, overaung by Lushy and projecting brows, had a quick, 
lutelligent expression, and at times, when he was not in any way excited, 
almost a thoughtful one, but when roused—in action for instance—they 
gleamed fiercely. His lips were thin and unusually compressed, and certain 
lines about the mouth gave rather a cruel expression to his face, but his 
sinile was frank, and by no means disagreeable. He wore no beard save a 
soldier’s whisker to the bottom of the ear. His usual, [ may say his invari- 
able costume, consisted of a zumara, or loose jacket of black sheepskin, a 
scarlet boina, or Basque cap, such as the Carlists wore. with a large  star- 
like gold tassel spreading over the top, blue or red overalls, heavy boots, 
aud long, jingling, Spanish spurs. His neck was usually bare; his gloves 
must have been a trifling expense to him; his cavalry sabre was slung to 
a belt of common black leather. Me had a most unbounded contempt for 
what he seemed to consider the fopperies of uniform, and always preferred 
the unmilitary, but by no means unpictaresynue, dress above described—pro- 
bably the very same he had worn when a confrabandista. Subsequently 
to this, when he had attained far greater celebrity than at the time I speak 
of, and had ascended step by step, and in spite of jealousy and disfavour, to 
the command of a brigade, it was intimated to him by the general of the di- 
vision to which he belonged, that it was desirable he should conform to the 
regulations of the service. and appear upon parade in the uniform of his 
rank, I had left Spain before that period, but I have since had described to 
‘ne, what I can well imagine, the ludicrous annoyance and discoinfiture of 
Zurbano, at being compelled to abandon his usual regligé garb, and don the 
cocked-hat and feather, and the tightly-buttoned coat, with cuffs and collar 
stiffened by embroidery, of «a Spanish general’s costume. 

It would be difficult to name any officer or partisan who did so much real 
damage to the enemy, and was so uniformly successfal in his undertakings, 
as Zurbano, during the whole period of the Carlist struggle. He united all 
the qualities essential to success in a war of that description ; great personal 
bravery and presence of mind, a knowledge of the country in which he act- 
ed, and considerable skill in obtaining information and devising stratagems. 
The Carlists, who dreaded him more than any other Christino chief, never 
considered themselves safe while he was within twenty or thirty leagues of 
them. He would accomplish forced marches of a length that appeared al- 
most fabulous ; and in an extraordinary short time fall upon and extermi- 
nate some detachment of the enemy, capture a valuable convoy, or kidnap 
an officer of rank. Two of his earlier exploits, the more remarkable as 
being achieved with a mere handful of men, were the capture of the Car- 
list generals, Verastegui and Ituralde. The former was carried away from 
the very middle of a Carlist division ; the second was taken out of his house, 

situated in the heart of the enemy's country, five-and-twenty miles from 
| the Christino lines. Zurbano was very proud of this latter feat. He had 
his portrait painted about that time, with a forage-cap on his head, which he 
had taken froin Ituralde as a sort of memento or trophy of the affair. On 
the picture, round the cap, was the inscription ‘ Boina cojida a Ituralde’— 
cap taken from Ituralde. The doing itself hung above the portrait in his 
quarters at Vittoria. When complimented on exploits of this nature, he 
would say little or nothing in reply, for he was a_man of very few words, 
but his face would light up with a smile of satisfaction and self-approval. 








On the other hand, he was very careless of the honours which Spanish mi- } 


litary men usu illy prize ; refused decorations that were offered to him, and 
never wore the galones, or lace stripes upon the coat-cuff, that mark the 
rank of tield-officers in Spain. 

The terror with which Zurhano inspired the Carlists was only to be 
equalled by their detestation of him * £/ infame Barea,’ as they used to 
cail him, would have met but skimp measure of mercy had he fallen into 
their hands. 

Lrecollect on one occasion a flag of trnee went out to a village af 
from Vittoria It was for the purpose of an excl 
was likely to occupy some short time, and Zurb 
accomyp wnied *t for the ride’s sake, and 1 
they said. 





inze of prisoners, which 


no and a few other officers | 
ichat with the facciosos, 1s | 
t While the prisoners were bein told off and identified, we went | 
into a house with some Carlist officers, who were very polite, and offered us | 


» have 


| refreshinent, which we accepted, in return giving them cigars, for good | 
tol 1cco Was a scarce luxury in Charles the Fifih’s country. Zurbano got 

| talking and joking with the Carlists, in the sort of tone in which a wolf and 

{mm stiff might be supposed to jest with each other from between the bars of 
their respective cages, the bars being represented by she flag of true 


Phey were very civil in words, « ‘rtainly, rf was in their voices and 
smiles & strange sort of expression, a kind of ar e pensée, asif they were 
saying to themselves all the while, ‘How I should like to be at your top- 
Knot.’ At last Zurbano said, 

‘ Tell me the truth now. 


What would you do to me if you caught me ?’ 
| ‘Oh, Martin! cried one of the Carlists, in a sort of disclaiming tone, 
} nuda, nada—nothing at all. Prisionero solamen'c, nada mas—keep you 
| prisoner, and treat you well.’ . 


Zurbano gave an indescribable sort of chuckle, and poured forth a strin 
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of exclaiations, more remarkable for energy than elegance Friend Martin 
was at times not very choice in his vosalnlantn I must confess. 

‘I know better than that,’ said he, ‘ and I have only one request to make: 
if ever you take me alive, light a fire, and roast me at it.’ 

The Carlists of course laughed, and exclaimed vehemently ~~ such an 
idea; but if they had caught him, I doubt whether they would have treated 
him much better than he requested them to do. 

To a man of Zurbano’s impetuous character and active habits, illness was 
of course a dreadful calamity. Once, at Vittoria, he had an attack of a 
painful malady, and while it lasted I went two or three times to see him. 
He was obliged to keep his bed, and used to lie cursing and sw ‘at 
no allowance,’ and griuding his teeth, not so much with the suffering he 
endured, as with impatience at being compelled to remaia idle, instead of 
mounting his horse, and sallying forth a perseguir los facciosos. I do not 
think he was ever comfortable except when he was rampaging about the 
country with his little band of desperadoes, seeking whom he might devour. 

His * A ellos !” or “‘ At them!” when he caught a view of the Carlists, 
was as hearty and inspiring as the sound of a trampet. And off he would 
go, always the first, spurring his Andalusian, and waving his heavy sabre, 
while the Carlists would sing out, “Demonio Barea !” and run like mad. 
He*was always eager to get to close quarters—always for a charge in pre- 
ference to the lonz-shot work which some of the Spanish troops are so 
fond of. He used to get off his horse, put himself at the head of his infan- 
try, and dash up to the assault of a parapet or position without wasting a 
cartridge. He got his share of wounds, but exposing himself as he did, it 
is wonderful he lasted the war out. ’ 

In 1839, the burning of the crops in the Carlist portion of the province 
of Alava was entrusted to him, a in accomplishing it he received a wound 
that fur some time threatenea to prove fatal. The shot was fired from a 
wiudow in the village of Gamarra, where a skirmish was going on, by a 
Carlist officer, who was afterwards pointed out to me in the south of 
France, and who received promotion, I was told, for the exploit. 

It has been often as cael of late that Zurbano had been a robber before 
the war. “The old robber of La Rioja,” said Narvaez, the other day, 
when speaking of a more useful soldier than ever crossed his own saddle, 
I de not affirm that Zurbano had never been a robber, but I may mention, 
en passant, that although I had many opportunities while in Spain of 
hearing details of his life, asd met with more than one persou who had 
known him almost from boyhood, I never heard it said that he had been 
any thing worse than a smuggler. That he did not deny, and has himself 
pointed out to me mountains over which he lad passed, as he said, many 
a profitable convey. Contrabandista or salteador, smuggler or highway- 
man, it will perhaps be urged, there is little difference—arcades ambo. 
It must be remembered, however, that in Spain smuggling is a profession, 
and that those who exercise it are looked upon by a large proportion of the 
population as very fine fellows and exceedingly useful members of society, 
who carry their heads as high, and hold themselves for as honourable men 
asthe best. Another accusation that has been brought against Don Martin 
ix, that he has enriched himself during the war, and must therefore be 
a rogue. The inference is by no means an inevitable one. Zurbano 
is aman of frugal and inexpensive habits, the pay of his rank is good, and, 
moreover, he had opportunities of making money in a tolerably legitimate 
mannuer—for war-tiine, that it is to say. When [knew him, he was allow- 
ed to raise contributions in certain Carlist districts, for the payment of his 
free corps, and for various expenses, such an equipment, spies, and other 
matters. To get the information concerning the enemy’s movements, essen- 
tial to the carrying on of his expeditions aud ambuscades, be was obliged 
to have numerous agents and to pay them well All sorts of persons 
used to visit him, peasants, muleteers, charcoal-burners, wood-cutters, 
bringing intelligence that was often paid for at a very high rate. Of course 
he used to bleed the Carlist purses pretty freely when he could. 

I remember once starting with him and his partida about mid night, and 
crossing country for several hours in profound darkness and pertfe ct silence 
Just as morning dawned, we debouched upon a high road, and s etting off 
at asmart pace, in less than five minutes we entered the town of Salvatierra. 
Zurbano rode straight to the house of the aleade, dismounted, and darted 
ap stairs. The nest was literally warm, !)at the bird had flown. He caught 
oue of the regidores, however, and made him disburse. After a short de- 
lay, and with a most piteous face, the poor fellow handed over a small bag 
of gold ounces, which he had probably collected among the inhabitants. In 
this, and other ways, much money must have passed through Zurbano’s 
hands, and some little of it may have stuck to his fingers; but he is not one 
of those who, having begun the war with nothing, can now afford to give 
twenty thousand pounds for a palace, and spend mere than as many dollars 
on a fet 

No one who is acquainted with Zurbano’s character, will suspect lim of 
having voluntarily made his late abortive attempt to revolutionize Spain. 
There can be little doubt that he was implicated in some way or other in 
the Prim conspiracy, and when, after the discovery of that plot, he was 
commanded to repair to Santander, he saw in the order a desire to get him 
out uf his own province, where he was popular, in order to ship him com. 
fortably off to keep Prim company in some colonial prison. Or perhaps 
wheu they had got him out of La Rioja, they would have shot bim at once, 
for his known attachment to Espartero would always render him an object 
of distrust to the present rulers of Spain. He saw that he must either run 
or fight for it, and preferred at least attempting the latter before adopting 
the furmer course 

The discovery of the recent conspiracy in the Peninsula is owing to a man, 
who, although his name be less known in England than that of the daring 
guerilla chief to whom the preceding sketches refer, is nevertheless a far 
more remarkable and uncommon person. I allude to the present gefe poli- 
tico, or political chief at Madrid, Don Eugenio de Aviraneta, a Biscayan 
by birth, and whoata very early age found himself taking an active part 
inthe wars and revolutions of his country. During the war of Indepen- 
dence, he was the secretary and companion of the Empecinado, and shared 
most of the dangers, trinmphs and vicissitudes of the bold and successful 
partisan. In 1823, he again buckled on the harness, and took the field 
against the united French and Realista armies, and upon the struggle termi- 
nating unfortunately for the constitutional cause, he escaped with great dif- 
ficulty, travelling half over Spain on muleback, disguised as a peasant or 
fruit-seller. This closed his military career, and in what manner he passed 
the next ten or twelve years of his life I am unable to say ; bat it appears 
that he was not lost sight of, or at any rate forgotten, by certain persons who 
were acquainted with his peculiar aptitude for political intrigue. 

On the death of Ferdinand, he was one of those who exerted their tal- 
ents und energies to give an impulse to the liberal cause in Spain; but he 
had again retired from the scene, and in the spring of 1837, was living unno- 
ticed at Madrid, when Don Carlos made his celebrated expedition into Ar- 
ragon, at the head of the larger portion of hisarmy. The Queen’s govern- 
ment was in great alarm; it was suspected that arising of the Carlists in the 
interior of Spain was preparing, and every effort was making to getakey to 
this conspiracy. The then minister Pio Pita Pizarro, discovered by some in- 
tercepted papers that Bayonne was one of the chief points at which the i 
was brewing. He sent aconfidential person to Aviraneta, exposed to him 
the state of affairs, and asked him if he were willing to go to Bayonne, and 
endeavour to discover the plans and projects of the conspirators. Aviraneta 
agreed to do so, started at once for France, and had already commenced his 
anti-Carlist researches and manceuvres, Wheu Le was ordered by the French 
authorities to leave Bayonne. He applied to the Spanish consul to obtain 
him permission to remain there, but strange to say, although he had creden- 
tials as comisalio de guerra, or Counnissioner at war, from the ministry at 
Madrid, and although he showed these to the consul, that functionary refu- 
sed to assist him. The confusion then existing in Spain, and the want of uni- 
ty and homogenity in the whole of the government and institutions of that 
singular country, were beyond conception great. Aviraneta had to leave 
Bayonne and repair to Pau. 

Before he had been many days at the latter place, he received orders from 
Madrid to return to Bayonne, which he did, but found his labours so much 
impeded in various ways that he again left the town, intending to make 
Perpignan the centre of his operations, which at that time were directed to 
no less an end than that of bringing the civil war to a termination by fo- 
menting divisions among the Carlists, and strengthening the wish for peace 
that was already cherished by many of that party. But the very nature of 
Aviraneta’s mission, which 1 quired the greatest secresy, Was an obstacle 
to his success. Every body suspected him; he found opposition and im- 
pediments on al Meanwhile the ministry had beet changed; 
Pizarro was out: : last Aviraueta returned to Madrid in disgust, and 
settled down into lis former 














quict mode of life, leaving his enterprise un- 
:ccomplished. 
One ministry succeeded another—they al 


have their turn in Spain—and, 


at last, at the close of 1832, Pizarro came in again. He sent for Aviraneta, 
and asked hin ifhe would return to Bayonne and work out the plan he had 
formed for spreading disunion in the Carlist camp, a plan that he had par- 
tially communicated to Pizarro a year and a half previously, and which had 


then been thought well of by that minister. Aviraneta, who is aman of 
indefatigable activity of mind and body, set out at once for Bayonne, and ars 
rived there on the Sth of January, 1839. 

And now began a series of intrigues, and stratagems, and Machiavelian 
mancuvres, devised with an ingevuity, followed up and executed with a 
skill and success, that have rarely been surpassed, or perhaps equalled, and 


that were unquestionably a very prominent cause of the termination of the 
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war in the Basque provinces of Spain. Taking advantage of the wish for 
that had sprung up amongst the soldiers of the Pretender, Aviraneta 
aa all in hia power to strengthen it by means of skilful agents in the Carlist 
camp, which agents were very numerous, and of both sexes. He also wrote 
gupposititious letters and proclamations from Spanish and Basque priests and 
fariners, advocating peace in terms adapted to the understandings of the 
asants and soldiers for whose perusal they were intended. These papers 
i caused to be printed, and found means to distribute by many thousands 
hout Navarre and Biscay, at the same time that he adopted most 
original and admirably devised measures for setting the generals and advisers 
of Don Carlos by the ears. They were already divided into two parties, 
the fanatics and the moderates, mutually hating, and fearing each other, and 
Aviraneta knew well how to stimulate and augment that hate and fear — 
The interest of these affairs is considerably gone by in England, and even 
in Spain, where to-day’s revolutions and changes leave men but small! time 
to think of those that occurred yesterday. Nevertheless, one of the levers 
employed by Aviraneta to overturn the Carlist party, was so singular in its 
nature, is so little known, and conveys so good an idea of the foresight, in- 
vention, and genius of the man, that I will here give his own account of it, 
taken from a memoir which will presently be alluded to more at length. 

* Having now discovered,’ he says, ‘the weak point by which the rebellion 
might be mortally wounded, | drew up my plan. I supposed the existence 
of a secret society at Madrid, having an agent at Bay oune, employed to direct 
and promote in the Carlist camp the objects of the association. I represeut- 
ed Maroto and his clique as afbliated to the said society, Maroto himself be- 
ing president of the principal triangle in the north of Spain; various triangles 
or sections of the society being supposed to exists amongst the factious bat- 
tallions and the chief inhabitants of the Carlist districts. I composed a 
syuoptical table, a sphere by which to decipher the signs and bisecaheshiies 
employed in the official correspondence; the whole is written upon Spanish 
paper, with —— headings, and adorned with two magnificent seals; in 
short, with all the attributes necessary to prevent the least doubt arising as to 
the authenticity of the documents or the reality of such an association. 

‘In thecorrespondence between the head-quarters of the society at Madrid, 
and its Bayonne agent, appeared the whole en of a conspiracy in the Carlist 
camp, duly concerted oud arranged, and of which the result was to be the 
termination of the War. Maroto, as president of the chief triangle of the 
north, was manager of the scheme for getting rid of Don Carlos and proclaim- 
ing moderate principles in lieu of those of absolutism. The instructions 
emanated from the Directory at Madrid, and were put into execution by 
Maroto and his subordinates. The shooting of the Carlist generals at Es- 
tella in February, 1839, and other important events that occurred about that 
time, all appeared by this simulated correspondence to have been planned 
and ed by the conspirators. ‘Chis famous set of papers was subse- 
quently designated, in all my communications, by the name of the Siman- 
cas. 

‘ By the beginning of April all was ready, but the most difficult and im- 
portant art of the work had yet to be ge een It was necessary to 

*t the Simancas safely conveyed to Don Carlos, as proceeding from a Car- 

t source. A Christino would have been suspected, perhaps found ont: I 
was afraid to trust to a bribed Carlist; only a well-paid foreigner was suita- 
ble for such a mission, which, moreover, required extreme coolness and 
sagacity. At last, and after much trouble, my principal confidant pointed 
out to me a Frenchman who was a Carlist agent. I got acquainted with 
this person and sounded him, found him possessed of the needful qualities, 
and, by dint of promises and presents, made him entirely mine.’ 

By means of the agent whom he had made his own, as he says, this Spanish 
Fouché forwarded intimation of the supposed plot to the apostolic or fanatic 
section of the Carlist party, as comin hems a zealous French legitimatist, 
who was too much suspected and ae the surveillance of the police to be 
able to communicate with them personally. ‘The two Carlist Colonels, Lauz 
and Soroa, the latter of whom was at one time govornor of Irun, and cele- 
brated for his cruelty and furious fanaticism, were the first to whom a com- 
munication was made, and the thing was broken to them in so natural a 
manner, and the ultra-Carlists were already so suspicious of Maroto, and 
apprehensive of treachery on his part, that they swallowed the bait at once, 

begged for specimens of the correspondence of the secret society in 
uestion. These specimens were forwarded, and so skilfully and plausibly 

ad the whole scheme been combined, that the fictitious documents, instead 
of leading to the detection of the imposture, fully convinced those who saw 
them of the existence of the alleged plot. 

The first thought of the astounded ultras, who immediately held a junta 
or meeting at Tolosa, was to assassinate Maroto, but on deliberation they 
decided to get possession of the proofs at any price of the conspiracy, and 
then bring him to a cunetannetiel. The Pretender was itemed of the im- 
portant discovery, and, with his friends of the apostolical party, at once en- 
tered into a counter conspiracy against Maroto, whom he was alraid to attack 
openly, on account of the latter's influence with the army. 

Confusion and mistrust wore the result of all this. Aviraneta kept up the 
excitement and suspicion fur some time, amusing Don Carlos and his parti- 
sans by promises and iuventories of the Simancas, but it was only on the 
fifth of Auguat, when he thought things were ripe for an explosion, that he 
sent the forged papers to Tolosa, where they were delivered to the Pre- 
tender’s minister, Marco del Pout, who gave a reccipt for the same, of which 
a fac-simile was appended to Aviraneta’s unpublished memoir. The crumb- 
ling to pieces of the Carlist cause was now very rapid. Maroto, finding 
himself in danger of his life from the fanatical party, and conspired against 
even by Don Carlos himself, while his own soldiers were destitute, halt- 
naked, and discontented, and the Queen’s troops were pressing him hard, 
threw himself into the arms of the numerous and popular party in the Basque 
provinces that was thirsting for peace, and the convention of Bergara was 
the alinost immediate result, 

Aviraneta was not destined to receive much reward, at least immediately, 
for the large sharo which he had taken in the pacification of his country. 
He ap always to have been an object of distrust and dislike to Esparte- 
ro, and within a very few inonths after the restoration of peace to Spain he 
was arrested in Arragon by order of that general, thrown into prison, and 
threatened with a firing party. Fortunately for him, intelligence of bis cap- 
tivity was conveyed to the Queen Regent at Madrid, and she iemailiately 
dispatched a courier with orders for his release He went to France, where 
Christina was, shortly afterwards, also obliged to take refuge. Before pro- 
ceeding to Paris she sent for Aviraneta, who had an interview with her at 
Marseilles. 

Whilst in exile at Toulouse, during the winter of 1840-1, Aviraneta pre- 
pared for publication his famous ‘Memoria,’ or ‘ Account of the plans and 
operations that had been put in execution for the annihilation of the rebellion 
in the north of Spain.’ 

In the spring of 1841, Aviraneta having left Toulouse for Bayonne, was 
seized upon at the latter place by the French authorities, and packed off to 
Switzerland. In order to prevent his passing through Toulouse, where it 
appears he was suspected of carrying on some political intrigue, the police 
sent him round by way of Moulins, a journey of five hundred miles or more. 
He took up his abode at Geneva, and remained there between two and three 
years, expelled from France. in danger of his life if he returned to Spain, 
inadmissible in Italy, where he would have been immediately pounced upon 
as an anti-Carlist conspirator. He felt this exile very bitterly, and did not 
even take the trouble, except in one or two instances, to reply to the nu- 
merous attacks made on him by the French and Spanish press. 

‘For the moment,’ he wrote to me once in a letter from Geneva, 
‘my enemies triumph; but patience! [am not yet dead. My day 
may come.’ 

And come it has at last, for the post he occupies is a high and important 
one. If the permanence of the Moderado party in power depends on the 
discovery of the conspiracies that may be formed against them, their tenure 
is good.” The same talents that enabled Aviraneta to carry on a conspiracy 
with small means, and under most difficult and disadvantageous circum- 
stances, will, in all probability, enable him to discover plots against himself 
and his friends. His knowledge of human nature and kin in the choice of 
agents, were surprisingly manifested in the transactions preceding the treaty 
ot Bergara, where, out of the large number of persons he employed, not one 
was found to betray him; and had he not himself revealed it, the Carlists 
might to this day have remained ignorant whence came the blow that so 
largely contributed to the ruin of their cause. 

l have now lying before me a lithographed portrait of Aviraneta, a most 
exact and characteristic likeness. The large hooked-nose and somewhat 
projecting underlip would give him a slight resemblance to Ferdinand VIL., 
did not a high massive forehead, and the expression of the face, which indi- 
cates acuteness joined to great energy and moral courage, differ widely from 
those of the late King of Spain. There isa slight squint in one of his eyes, 
which, however, takes away nothing from the penetrating expression of 
that feature. As a companion, Aviraneta is of easy and pleasant intercourse, 

-humoured, and often amusing, possessed of a large fund of general 
nowledge and information. He is a great reader, and his tastes are general- 
ly simple and unostentatious. When atGeneva, he used to pass much of 
his time fishing in the lake—a peaceable occupation enough for a conspirator. 
He must be now between fifty and sixty years old, his mental faculties fresh 
and vigorous, although his bodily health has become somewhat impaired 
within the last five years. 

The possession of that rare virtue of public men, consistency, cannot be 

denied to Aviraneta. He has at all times been the stedfast enemy, alike of 


to which he inclines, and in good fortane and bad he has ever been her 
staunch adherent. That his own profit or advantage has not been his aim 
in the active part he has taken in Spanish affairs, appears probable, from the 
circumstance of his only possessing a very small competency, scarcely in- 
deed to be called one, which he > eon from some inconsiderable estates 
in Biscay. There are scarcely half a dozen political men in Spain, who have 
not, at least once or twice, turned their coats in order to fill their pockets, 
and had Aviraneta chosen to follow the example so abundantly given him, 
and trim his sail to each breeze that blew, there can be little doubt he might 
have come in fora very large share of the loaves and fishes, possessed as he 
is, and as even his greatest enemies allow hii to be, of talents of a very 
rare and peculiar class. _ It is only fair to assume therefore, that he did not 
choose to apply those talents to so selfish a use, and it remains to be seen 
whether he will employ them equally well, now that fortune, by placing 
him on the upper side of the wheel, has given him a more ample field for 
their exercise. There are probably few men living more likely to play an 
important part upon the cantuloal stage of Spanish politics. 

—< 


Sutwmatary, 


Viscount and Viscountess Combermere have, according to their annual 
custom, distributed bread, beef, blankets, and clothing among at least 300 
of their cottage tenantry ou his lordship’s estates in Cheshire, and townships 
of Woodhouse, in Salop. 

It has been determined on to erect barracks in Portsea for 300 men of 
the line, and orders have been received to that effect. 

A provincial journal announces that it is in contemplation to celebrate the 
centenary of the Rebellion of ’45, next August, in the West Highlands. 
Lord Middleton has lately reduced the rents of his tenantry in Notting- 
hamshire, from five to ten per cent. 

Viscount Villiers, M. P., has given 100/. for the purchase of blankets and 
warm clothing for the poor of Cirencester. 

Sir Charles Morgan’s annual cattle show took place at Newport last week, 
whnn the venerablo baronet gave thirteen silver cups as prizes. 

Mr. Partridge, of Bow, last week shot seven and a half brace of snipe, a 
brace of widgeons, a brace of pheasants, and a wild duck. Not bad sport 
for seventy-eight years old. 

The Hague was lighted by gas for the first time a few days ago. 

We understand that among the costly presents forwarded to this count 
to Sir Robert and Lady Peel by the Emperor of Russia, was a super 
chimney-piece of Siberian jasper. 

The Emperor Nicholas has issued a Ukase decreeing the formation of 
public schools for the education of the Israelite youth of the Russian Em- 
pire. 

The Mazourka is the reigning novelty in the dancing world of Paris. It 
was introduced at Mdme la Baronne Delmar’s ball the other evening with 
great success. 

Extensive Counting House Rospery at York.—On Saturday the 
counting-house of Mr. H. Watson, corn merchant, Skeldergate, York, was 
entered by thieves, and a closet forced open, from which was taken a pa- 
tent till containing £130, in tive pound Union Bank notes, ten sovereigns, 
a quautity of silver and copper, a veaft dated York, 17th November, 1844, 
payable three months after date at Messrs. Barnett and Co’s bank, London, 
and a number of letters and memoranda. None of the property has been 
recovered. 

A Wicked Wish.—The other day at Bristol, a thief stole twenty-eight 
wedding rings from a shop window, and got clear off. The apteoated 
wislies he may wed a wife with every ring! 

Bankruptcies.—In the year ending on the 2nd November, 1844, it seems 
the number of bankruptcies was 1,004; last year, the number was 1,169; 
and in the preceding year, 1,373. 

Singular Custom.—The old Swedish custom of announcing each hour 
with atrumpet from the church steeple, and singing a song, to assure the 
people that no conflagration is to be observed, is still kept up at Upsain, and 
in all the ancient towns in Sweden. 

Effects of Dissipation.—Five persons named Hargreaves, father, mother, 
and three sons, hitherto moving in a respectable sphere, were convicted of 
thefts last week at Preston, anc sentenced to transportation; their ruin is 
attributed to the drunken habits of the mother. 

From Munich we hear of the death of Francis de Destouches, celebrated 
in Germany for his religious music—the friend of Mozart, Weber, and Schil- 
ler—and composer of the music to the latter’s Camp of Wallenstein. 

Curling.—The Earl and Countess of Eglintoun intend to remain at Eg- 
lintoun Castle until the close of January. The noble earl has had several 
ponds formed at Eglintoun Park, for the express purpose of using them 
solely for the vigorous pastime peculiar to the north—namely, curling. — 
They are 150 feet long and proporiionably broad, and are so admirably con- 
structed in the bed that, by a slight frost, capable of freezing to the depth 
of halfan inch, al) the fascinations of the game can be carried on. A short 
time back there was a grand match played between the noble earl and Mr 
J. H. Craufurd, his lordship being assisted by three of the Kilwinning Club, 
and his opponent by a corresponding parte’ fn of Fenwick players. The 
Earl of Eglintoun’s party were victors. 

The Hon. W. George Grey, youngest scn of Earl Grey, left England last 
week for Vienna, where he is appointed attaché to the embassy of Sir Robt. 
Gordon, British minister at that Court. 

John Hardy, Esq., M. P.—We regret to hear that this venerable gentle- 
man has been suffering from severe illness during the week, having sus- 
tained a fit of apoplexy ; but, according to the latest accounts, we are glad 
to say he is decidedly better. 

A Matrimonial Christmas.—On Wednesday morning no less than meet | 
six couple were united in the bonds of matrimony at St. John’s Church, 
Waterloo Road. The happy couples were married in batches, and the ce- 
remony occnpied the minister some time. 

A Colossal Statue.—A few days back the head of a colossal statue, to be 
called Bavaria, was cast at Munich. An idea may be formed of the enor- 
mous dimensions of this statue from the fact, that twenty-five persons were 
able to place themselves in the head, which at that moment was certainly 
not a head without braius. 

Conscience Money.—The chancellor of the exchequer acknowledges the 
receipt of one sovereign enclosed to him in a note signed ‘ China Crape,’ 
which money will be placed to the public credit 

Increase in the Price of Whiskey —At a meeting of distillers, held in 
Belfast, on the 18th inst., it was agreed to advance the price of spirits 3d a 
gallon, in consequence of the present high price of grain. 

On Christmas morning, the Queen, Prince Albert, the Duchess of Kent, the 
ladies of the Court, and the domestic household, attended Divine service in 
the private chapel of the Castle. ‘The Holy Communion was afterwards ad- 
ministered. 

Romantic.—A curious occurrence, calculated to furnish a subject for the 

pen ofa romance-writer, recently took place in Switzerland. A inarried 
couple, who for the space of several years, lived together on very cliscordant 
terms, agreed to an amicable separation, and appointed a meeting with a 
notary, whom they engaged to arrange their respective interests. On their 
way to the house of the notary, they had to cross a lake, and it happened 
that both husband and wife got into the same passage-boat. A storm arose, 
and the boat was upset. The husband being an expertswimmer, reached 
the bank without much difficulty, and on turning round to see what had be- 
come of his unfortunate companions, he beheld his wife struggling in the 
waves. Prompted by a generous impulse, he once more plunged into the 
lake, and rescuing his poor wife, conveyed her in safety tothe bank. Onopen- 
ing her eyes, and recognising her deliverer, she affectionately flung her arms 
round hisneck. Vowing to forgive and forget their mutual grievances, they 
bade adieu to the notary, and returned home, with the resolution to re 
nounce in future all thought of separation. 
“Mr. Charles Lewis, the celebratedengraver, has nearly completed a large- 
sized engraving from Count d’Orsay’s admirable portrait of Lord Byron, 
which is allowed by all who have seen it to be the most perfect resemblance 
ever painted of that great poet. 

Freemasonry.—Lord Gleulyon has been chosen Grand Master of the 
Freemasons of Scotland; Sit John Ogilvie, Bart., Senior Grand Warden; 
and the Hon. the Master of Strathallan, Senior Grand Deacon 


Lloyd’s.—The business of the underwriting department of this establish- 
ment commenced at the New Royal om oe for the first time, on Thurs- 
day. The area for the transaction of public business is expected to be open- 
ed to merchants on the Ist of January. 

The Traitor Tschech.—This individual who, our readers will remember, 
made an attempt upon the life of the King of Prussia, has been executed. 
liad he expressed the slightest sorrow for his crime his life would have 
been amen 

The Successor to Sir Charles Adam.—Vice Admiral Sir Francis William 





despotism, and of what he conceives to be, too great a degree of liberty. Im} Austen, K.C.B., is appointed to succeed Vice Admiral Sir Charles Adam, K. 


Queen Christina he considered he had found a supporter of the principles 


C.B., as Commander-in-Chief of the North American Weet India station. 
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LE SEED 


The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to had gtd under 
the Great Seal, ting the dignity of a Knight of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland unto Chevalier Robert re lip: recently at 
the head of the expedition for exploring the bo undaries of the colony of 
British Guiana. 

Her Majesty’s Royal charities of five shillings each to upwards of nine 
hundred poor and aged persons, were distributed on Monday and Tuesday 
last, under the orders of the Lord High Almoner, the Lord Archbishop 
of York, and of the Sub-Almoner, the Venerable Archdeacon 8. Wilber- 
torce. 

His Excellency Count Moyna, newly appointed Austrian Minister Pleni- 

otentiary at the Court of Belgium, has left Vienna for Brussels, to assume 
bis diplomatic functions in that city. 

We understand that Miss Kelly opens her theatre early in January, for the 
purpose of introducing to the public a young lady of whom report speaks in 
the highest terms. 

The Italian papers speak of a marriage between St. Leon and Cerito, but 
it seems to be little more than a rumour. 

Sir Edmund Waller, Bart., was married on the 20th instant., to Miss R 
Guinness, daughter of Mr. Arthur Guinness, of Beaumont, county of Dublin, 
the extensive brewer. 

The New Model of Waterloo, by Captain Siborne, is so constructed, 
that it presents the principal points of action at different hours of the day. 
The particular action selected for the exhibition is the grand attack of Napo- 
leon on the centre and left wing of the Duke of Wellington’s line. In the 
front is La Haye Sainte, occ upied by both sides so often during the day. The 
British cavalry is to be seen driving the beaten enemy : and the figures are 
large enough to allow the recognition of the persons most distinguished du- 
ring the action, and the relative positions of the forces at that critical part of 
the engagement. Everything is imitated admirably, as the crops of oats, rye, 
barley, and corn. 

Tom Thumb.—The famous General continues to hold his levees daily at 
Suffolk-street. He appears in a costume of the Stuart tartan, presented to 
him at Edinourgh, and remains as great a fagourite with the public as ever. 

We are happy to hear that Mr. Macready draws a crowded and delighted 
audience every night of his performance at Paris, where the élite of the 
French fashionables and men of letters flock to see his spirited delineations 
of the creations of our immortal Shakspeare. Much wonder is expressed 
that with such a tragedian to personate the characters of our great poet, 

lay-going should have lost its attraction; and that so gifted an actor should 
ave to seek in other countries the patronage no longer to be found in his 
own. Since writing the above, we have received letters from Paris stating 
that ‘ Macready’s performance of Virginius, on Monday last, had created a 
wonderful sensation.’ 

In Paris it is said that the Comte de Bresson, the French ambassador at 
Madrid, to whoma residence in that capital has become insupportable since 
the loss of his only daughter, is shortly to succeed at the British Court the 
Comte 8. Aulaire, who will retire from public life. 

Never has the princely hospitality of England been better sustained than 
during the present season. Every noble mansion in the country has been 
filled by distinguished guests ; nor while the rich have been feasted, have 
the poor heen forgotten. Every landlord has attended to the wants of his 
dependents and the neighbouring poor, whose hearts have been made to 
rejoice by this seasonable bouuty. 

The Lord Bishop of Exeter, in consideration of the strong feeling which 
subsists in many — against the use of the surplice in preaching, has 
withdrawn his order in respect to that particular. To the enforcement of 
the rubrics his lordship firmly adheres. — Court Journal. 

The distribution of the Queen’s and his Royal Highness Prince Albert’s 
annual gifts to the poor and needy families of Windsor and of that part of 
the parish of Clewer which is within the borough, will take place on New 
Year’s eve, in the riding-school, at the New Royal Mews, in the Home Park. 
It is expected that her Majesty, attended by the members of the Royal 
household, will be present to be witnesses of the gratifying scene. One 
hundred and eighty pairs of ten quarters blankets will be given to that num- 
ber of families, agreeably to the recommendation of the parochial authori- 
ties. Nearly two hundred families, averaging five children in each, will also 
be supplied (the quantity being regulated according to the number of child 
ren) at the same time, with beef, plum-pudding, bread, potatoes, and ale; 
and also one hundred-weight of coals to each family. The provisions onl 
which will be presented to the recipients of the Royal bounty will weigh 
upwards of three tons! 

Meyerbeer has just addressed to one of his friends at Paris a letter, from 
which we extract the following passage :—‘ At length Europe possesses a 
cantatrice of the first order, and it is from the north that she comes. Mdlle. 
Lind, of Stockholm, made her début at the Opera, in the part of ‘ Norma.’— 
Strength, energy, gracefulness, volubility of the organ, volume of voice—all 
is combined in this admirable organization She has as much soul as pow- 
er, as much mordant us idéal.’ 

Sir Percy B. Shelley, Bart., who has lately come into possession of his es- 
tates, ordered a number of poor families at Warnham to be supplied with 
Christmas beef, which for years has beer the custom of his grandfather, the 
late Sir Timothy Shelley. 

A correspondent writes from Rome, that never before were there so mauy 
strangers in that city. There are said to be 4000 English families; but this 
must bean exaggeration. The rents of houses and apartments are up at an 
enormous height. 

The first representation of the English company in Paris produced about 
9000 francs, out of which sum the hospitals received a tenth part and 1500 
francs went for tho expenses of the house The second representation 
(‘ Hamlet’) produced about 6000 francs ; and the third night (the second re 
presentation of ‘ Othello’) something less than that suin, 

Persiani’s continued illness has delayed the performance of ‘ Beatrice di 
Tenda,’ announced more than a fortnight ago, at the Italian Opera in Paris. 

We are glad to learn that a pension—from, we believe, the funds of the 
civil list—has been conferred upon Mr. Thomas Hood, the authorof, amongst 
other things, ‘ The Song of the Shirt.’ 


i ae 


Varieties. 


Sir Robert Peel has been heard to declare, that he would rather walk 
round the world in good company than go the length of a League with Mr. 
Cobden! Were the right honourable baronet to walk so far, he would soon 
become better acquainted with the corn trade ! 

EPIGRAM. 
Maidens strive each a spark to catch 
When the lucifer they handle, 
In order first to light the match, 
And then to light the candle, 
In courtship see how it’s reversed. 
Though still a spark they try to catch ; 
A flame, tis then they try for first, 
But that ere long becomes a match. 

When an Irish Clergyman was asked by the Poor Law Commissio ner 
what amount of rent the cottagers paid, he replied :— 

‘ From one to two pounds they will promise to pay ; 
But after twelve months the landlord will say— 

I’ll forgive you the rent, if you'll give up the kay; 
He then gets another who acts the same way.’ 

Nationa, Lunacy.—We seriously advise the great powers of Europe to 
hold a commission ‘ De Lunatico Inquirendo’ on Spain: her distracted state 
proving that she is incapable of managing her own affairs 

A lady of fashion stepped into a shop not long since, and asked the keep- 
er had he any matrimo nial baskets, she being to polite to say cradles. 

Her Majesty’s income is 3 1-2d, per second more than the income of his 
Royal Siaenne Prince Albert. Her Majesty’s income produces 3 3-4d.for 
every second of time, and that of his Royal Highness only 1-4d._ So much 
difference is there between the income of £500,000 a-year and £30,000 
a-year. 

‘ What is meant by ‘alluvial deposit ?° ” said anhonest fellow who had just 
come from the York Geographical Festival, the other day.‘ Oh,’ seplind 
his friend, ‘how can you ask sucha question? The meaning is as clear as 
‘mud,’” 

An Irish officer being dreadfully wounded in battle, as he was lying on 
the ground near a soldier who was making a terrible howling, exclaimed 

what do you make such a noise for, do you think nobody is killed but your- 
self?’ 

‘ How cold this cathedral is; I am shivered all over,’ remarked a gentle- 
man to a lady, as pom made their egress from the sacred edifice which 
adorns the ancient and loyal city of Worcester. ‘ How very strange,’ re- 
plied the lady; ‘ I, for my part, have been so wrapt up in the music, that 
I should not have been cold, If I had been without clothing.’ 

Wur isa soldier’s breastplate like a funny donkey ’—Because it’s a queer 
ase (cutrass ) 
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AGRICULTUR 2. 


BY J. 3. SKINNER, ESQ. 


ON DOGS AND THEIR DISEASES. 

Mesers. Lea & Blanchard, of Philadelphia, have in the press a small work 
on “ The Diseases of Horses and Dogs,” which has passed, it seems, through 
twenty-vight editions in England. The American edition is edited by Mr. 
Sxinn~en, who has added to the original work (besides numerous recipes 
for diseases) brief sketches, illustrative of the character and uses of the dif- 
ferent races of dogs most in use in this country—as the pointer, setter, 
water-dog, fox-hound, terrier, and shepherd’s dog; with hints for breeding 
and breaking them, as also some interesting anecdotes to exemplify their saga- 
city and usefulness. 

From among these sketches we have the privilege of selecting the one on 
the Shepherd’s dog, as being the one most germane to the business of the 
agricultarisi. It is not to be doubted that with a more general appreciation 
of the practical value of this kind of dog in the business of wool-growing, 
they will svon be imported and distinguished throughout the country. 

It is stated in the preface to the forthcoming work, that it will be so cheap 
+ as to full within the convenient reach of every one.” 

THE SHEPHERD'S DOG. 

The extension of sheep husbandry which is going on in the United States. 
and the importasce of lis services therein, bid fair to place the Shepherd's 
dog very soon in the front rank for real utility in the public estimation. It 
may, in fact, be affirmed that this branch of rural industry cannot be pur- 
sued with complete success without his aid-—especially in all that part of 
our country, to wit: the mountain ranges, from Maryland to Georgia, which 
nature may be said to have designed for our national sheep pastures, and 
which must be so appropriated, when its peculiar advantages for that im- 
portant object prt ate otten to be more generally understood. ; 

Of this breed of dogs there are several varieties, few specimens of which 
have been imported. — The Pyrenean, or St. Bernard’s dog, is one. of great 
size, immense strength, and indomitable courage. He accompanies the 
large mermu flocks of Spain in their annual migrations to the mountains, 
protecting themfrom the numerous wolves with which the Pyrenees abound. 
Two incividuals (unfortunately both males), splendid specimens of that 
breed, were sent to the writer of these sketches by that spotless patriot, 
and illustrious friend of our country, Gexerat Larayerte; recommended 
by him, from personal experience, as being of inestimable value to the 
wool growers in all regions exposed to the depredations of wolves and 
sheep-killing dogs. With a view to this agricultural necessity of our coun- 
uy, the American editor has ventured to put in requisition, for the procure- 
ment of another pair, the kind offices of G. W. Laraverte, who, with all 
his other virtues and purity of charity, inherits, also, in allits force, his hon- 
oured Father's devoted and generous attachment to America. 

The Pyrenean, or St. Ber nard dogs, sent by General Lafayette, were 
white, with a lurge portion of light brown colour. There are said to be 
two breeds of the Pyrenean, as well as of the Newfoundland ;—oue with 
longer, the other with shorter hair. Both are trained, in the winter time, 
to “carry a basket with some food and wine ; and thus equipped, they sal- 
ly forth from the Hospice of St. Bernard’s, and other passes, in search of 
travellers who may have lost their way, or fallen beneath the snows of the 
preceding night. They are followed by the Monks devoted to that service 
of humanity; and, every winter, several lives are saved by their united 
raeas.” 

But the true shepherd’s dog, most in use, and best adapted to the com- 
mon care of sheep, and all the duties connected with that business—except 
that of protection from wolves—is a much smaller animal, seldom two feet 
high. From General Lafayette, on another occasion, we received a pair 
that were perfectly black ; with head and nose sharp and pointed, and with 
a manner and countenance indicating uncommon alertness and intelligence. 
They were placed the day of their arrival, for safe keeping, in a kennel at 
Green Mount, uvar Baltimore; escaped the same day, and, though advertis- 
ed, with all the uotable circumstances of their importation, were never re- 
covered. in Great Britain, and particularly in Scotland, the colours of the 
stepherd’s dog are more mixed with shades of red and brown; or black 
dogs with shar) ears, turning down at the tips. This last breed is, proba- 
bly, the one best suited to our purpose, where there are no wolves ; and 
where there are, it should be accompanied by the large dog of the St. Ber- 
nard’s breed, whose iustinct prompts him, as we learn from a gentleman 
who has had good opportunities to judge, to remain constantly, both night 
and day, with the sheep; and whether the master be present or not, they 
alway remain on duty ; and the shepherd, with the utmost confidence, 
leaves them, for many Swe together, in sole custody of the flock. At such 
times, woe be to ihe prowling wolf, or sneaking dog, that comes in their 
way. His doom issealed. He is torn to pieces with the utmost ferocity. 
With man he is more gentle, though he, if a stranger, is not permitted to get 
within reucl: of their charge. 

The sheep dog, in natural powers of intellect, is said to be not inferior to 
the Newfound!aud; while long training, from generation to generation, to 
more complicated and important duties, has engrafted on his character the 
highest degree of canine sagacity, vigilance and patience. Hence ‘ we see 
in his conduct av instinctive impulse of order, and of care, which are strongly 
impressed upon the sedate and self-possessed expression of his countenance.’ 
We have witnessed with astonishment, says a writer of authority on this 
subject, ‘with what rapidity, after a few words, or a sign of his master, a 
dog of this breed wold fly over a vast surface of open country, single out, 
drive together, and bring up a particular class of sheep from among a large 
flock, and lead them toour feet. All this was effected without contusion, in 
a few minutes, and without the least violence.’ 

The portrait here prefixed is supposed to represent well a specimen of the 
Scotch colly dog, (already recommended) one of which may be seen at 
‘ Hereford Hail,’ near Albany, in the possession of that eminent and liberal 
cultivator, Mv. Sotham, whose dog, it is said in the ‘ Cultivator,’ where his 
likeness may be seen, will perform about all that is attributed to any of the 
species. We regret that it is not in our power to give his name; and that 
we were not favoured with an introduction to him on a late interesting and 
agreeable visit to his hospitable master. 

We have been told by General J. T. Mason, who has been much in 
Mexico, and by Col. Pendleton, late Chargé d’ Affaires of the United States 
in Chili, that it is the practice in both Chili and Mexico, to take the pup in- 
tended to have the care of the sheep, before his eyes are yet open, and put 
him to be suckled, and so subsisted on the mi/k of the ewe. 


Of the einploy ment of the mastiff, and his efficient agency in the care of 


sheep, in Spain, we have, since writing the preceding, been favoured by a 
friend with the following sketch, going to show that he there effectually 
takes the plice, and performs the offices we have assigned to the Pyrenean 
or St. Bernard dog. Their tempers and characters would seem to be almost 
identical. 

“The Mastiff, in Spain, where, in my opinion, its race has been most 
improved is large, the fore and hind feet very strong, the hair short, and 
the head a little pointed. With an iren collar around his neck, having 
pointed nails in it, he is enabled to hunt and kill the wolf. The Spaniards 
consider this race of dogs the most useful, the most noble, and the most 
courageous of any other. He never loses his self-possession, nor forgets the 
voice of his master, to whom he is always very obedient. He is principally 
employed in tending the herds of cattle, and, more particularly, the flocks 
of sheep. Two shepherds, with one ass, and two dogs, are strong enough 
to pea, a flock of 1000 sheep, and to walk five miles aday when travelling 
from the north to the south of Spain. They make known to the Sbepherds 
those which are tired. They drive back to the flock those that go astray ; 
give notice when any are delivered of young, that the Shepherds may have 
the lamb put on the ass; and watch, that no dangerous anin.als approach 
the flock. At night the Shepherds form a ring, by means of stakes driven 
in the ground, aud ropes passing from one to the other, into which the 
flock is driven; the dogs watching that the sheep be not stolen, and that 
uo dangerous auimals approach, by constantly walking round the ring. 

They are very friendly aud faithful to their masters. ‘They are very fond 
of accompany ing them when they go on horseback, keeping always a gun 
shot ebead, ond by barking, giving them notice of any danger, and return- 
ing to the side of the horse to defeud them. He exis very pleutifully ot 
every thing, and is considered indispensable to those who economize per- 
gona labour on large estates, one dog being considered equal to two inen 
for guarding the Hock. : 

Puppiss, or dogs already trained, can be had, via Havana and Satander 
1 had to 1832, a inale and female already trained and grown. The female 
died of the great heat, without leaving any breed; the dog was the best 
watch-dog | have ever known. nani 
oan believe the expen 8, as far as Havana, would not be less than $70 or 
$80; com.us uader a bill of lading as merchandise. 


* ‘ ; M. Martinez de! Cam- 
po told me he has an uncle in Spain, who is a great sheep raiser; and that 
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in a letter he had from him, sometime ago, speaking of his farm and flocks, 
and loss of sheep, that the greatest stress was laid on the tact of his having 
lost six dogs; that was, he considered, the sum total of his misfortunes.’ 

There is a story related of an English mastiff (which has been crossed 
with the stag and bloodhound), who, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth,— 
when Lord Buckhurst was ambassador at the court of Charles 1X.,—alone 
and unassisted, successively engaged a bear, a leopard, and a lion; and 
pulled them all down.—The lems of the English mastiff is usually a deep 
er or lighter buff, with dark muzzle and ears. One, the property of the 
23rd regiment, measured 29 1-2 inches in height at the shoulder. “The 
care of these dogs in watching, is well known; and the cool attention they 
have evinced in walking by the side of a nightly thief—forbidding his lay- 
ing his hands upon any article, yet abstaining from doing him any bodily 
harm, and suffering his escape over the walls,—is sufliciently attested.” 

Opulent men, especially if farmers, ought to import, at once, the genuine 
mastiff, the Pyrenean and the common Shepherd’s do., and other animals 
likely to be useful to the country. In the life-time of General StepHen Van 
Renseviarn, and the late Ronerr Ortver, a hint from any respected quar- 
ter was all that was necessary, and the order was given, cost whet it might. 
Not for their own, but for the benefit of society, the examples of such men 
should be held up for universal admiration, and their memories be cherish- 
ed gratefully and forever. What more honourable disposition can be made, 
with a portion of his means, by him who is blest with abundance ? The best 
sort of benefactor is he who adds one more to our stock of good fruits, ve- 
getables, or domestic fowls or animals. Why does not some one, possessing 
the facilities for doing it, import the Mexican domesticated pheasant ? and 
the barn-door fowl from China, which Mr. Cushing says is nearly as large 
as our turkey ? 

PROGRESS OF SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. 
Fromthe last Edinburgh Reriew. 

‘In my estimation,’ says a recent German writer, ‘the Agricultural Peri- 
odicals of England and Scotland, especially the latest of them, are of high 
interest in Germany ; not so much in presenting a pattern that we should al- 
together imitate, as in exhibiting the successive steps taken by the govern- 
ment, and by private individuals, in those countries, with the view of sustain- 
ing their enormous population ’ 

If it be a difficult task for British Agricultare to fill with wholesome food 
the mouths of the present population of the island—how will it be able to 
fulfil this destination sixty years hence, when, at the present rate of increase, 
the population will be doubled? Before the sons of the preseut genera- 
tion become old men, Great Britain alone may contain forty millions of peo- 
ple. How is all this increase to be fed from the produce of the same extent 
ofland. Can this land, asa whole, really be made to bear the double of 
its present crops? If it can, as many think it may, what steps ought to be 
adopted with the view ef promoting—of hastening forward rather—this in- 
creased state of producliveness ? 

Other countries may look forward with less apprehension to such a con- 
lingent increase of their inhabitants. We speak not of Norway, Sweden, 

tussia, Helland, or of the North of Europe, generally, where tracts of land 
are waiting untenanted for new accessions of people ; but of those other 
districts towards the South, where the wants of the population already 
border on the supposed limits of the productive powers of the soil on 
which they live. Happen what may, these countries can never be in the 
condition to which Great Eritain seems destined to come. The over- 
flowings of one of these countries will press onward into some other, in 
which there is space to receive them. The German craftsman is early 
accustomed to a peripatetic life; and it is little to him, whether, at the 
close of his wanderings, he sctthe down on the Rhine, the Danube, or 
the Vistula. So the too frequent swarms of the French provinces may 
hive, as of old. beyond the Alps or the Rhine. In either country, the 
individual if cramped at home, whatever his station or resources, may 
more or less easily escape into less peopled districts. The feeble bar- 
riers of the Douane or of the Polizei caunot confine the natural expansion 
of a whole people 

sut it is otherwise in Britain. That insular position to which we owe 
80 much of our freedom from foreign aggression, and which is a main 
source of our national safety and greatness, hems in and confines the 
people. The poor man cannot take up his staff and trudge across wide 








seas, in search of another home. The needy Highlander may, with his 
fiunily, beg his way from John-o’-Groat’s to the Lizard, but further he 
cannot go. Without money he cannot reach a new country. Andif he 
possess a little money, his spirit of enterprise is damped by the consi- 
deration, that should be prove unfortunate, he cannot, without money, re- 
turn to his own country, but must die in a land of strangers. 

Thus, whatever aid emigration, either individual or national, may lend in 
partially retarding the increase of our population, it is clear that it must very 
rapidly augment—that the additional people must for the most part stay at 
home-—and that the soil will, year by year, (unless some severe dispensation 
of Providence intervene,) be called upon to provide food for an augmented 
number of inhabitants. 

What, then, is doing, and what may yet be done, with the view of in- 
creasing the actual produce of the land ? 

The natural progress of agricultural improvement is, in its main steps, ea- 
sily traced. It is determined partly by the nature of the soil, and in part by 
the density of the population. At first the people are few—land therefore 
abundant, instruments rude, live stock thinly scattered, and manure little 
cared for or collected. Only where the land is dry, or of lighter quantity, 
and easily stirred, is the natural herbage broken up. Corn is there sown, 
and crop after crop is taken, till the produce dwindles down to three or four 
seeds, when the soil is for the time abandoned, and the new land broken up, 
to be subjected to a similar exhausting tillage. Such has been more or less 
the case in our own time with all the older states of the American union ; 
such was formerly the case in many parts of Scotland ; and such is still the 
case on the plains of Russia and Poland. In this stage of agriculture, ma- 
nure is almost unthought of, except as a nuisance which unavoidably accu- 
mulates, and calls for labour to remove it. On the shores of the Wolga, and 
its tributary streams, winter aids the farmer in removing his dung -heaps.— 
They are carted on the ice when the rivers are frozen, and the thaw sweeps 
them down towards the Caspian sea. 

But as land becomes lesa comparatively abundant, corn must be raised 
more frequently from the same spot, aud one or other of the simplest forms 
of rotation will be introduced. The farm is divided into three portions— 
one in perpetual grass, on which the live stock graze in summer, and which 
yields hay tor their winter’s food—the other two in arable culture. From 
the latter, in the colder countries, as was till lately the case in Sweden, a 
crop is taken in each alternate year. The value of manure is now, in some 
measure, understood, and the droppings of the cattle are collected and be- 
stowed upon the land. We do not iudeed insist upon this yearly alternating 
corn and naked fallow—though a rude form of husbandry found in countries 
where agriculture is still young—as necessarily and immediately succeeding 
to the system of perennial and exhausting crops of corn. It may be too 
sudden a transition, to pass at once from many successive crops, and many 
years of fallow, till a single season of each ; but it must, we think, be con- 
sidered as a stage through which an advancing people will pass. It cannot 
be the result of a high refinement in agriculture, since such refinement ac- 
companies only an increase of population; which is generally followed by 
a diminution of naked fallows—which cannot, in fact, afford that the land 
should lie idle every other year. 

Where a diversity of soils prevails, as is sv much the case in this island, 
those parts are first selected for arable culture which, not being blown or 
naked sands, are naturally the driest—are worked at the least cost of time 
and labour, and give the most sure return. Thus certain districts—certain 





whole couaties—the surface of some entire geological formations—have been 
ploughed and sown from time immemorial ; while others have lain as loug 
in permanent pasture. Hence it is, that on some of the stitfest clay lands of | 
England, the richest old grasses exist. Hence, also, in counties abounding | 
in clayey soils, the oldest villages are usually found upon the lighter land, | 
or on the hills or ridges of sand and gravel which here and there cover or 
pierce through the clay. Such a case presents itself in the eastern half of the 
county of Durham, in which every old village or parish church—almvst | 
without exception—between the Wear and the Tees, is situated on such 
rounded hills or banks, or flats of sand and limestone gravel; on which til- | 
lage is easy, the natural drainage good, and the rains of a humjd climate of 
less huriful influence. 

Such lighter land being all in occ upation, the next step the farmer is in- 
duced to take, as the demand for corn inereascs, is further to diminish his | 
naked fallows—to adopt, tor exainple, the ancient three-course shift (two ! 
crops between a ich n thed fall yw) whi h lo the pres ut a ly ch iracterises 
a very large portion of the North Eu opean agriculture Naked fallows could 
not yet be abolished, even on soils from which weeds could be readily extir- 





pated. Where manuring is little understood or cared for, they must still 
prevail. If we do not renovate the land by adding to it some equivalent for 


what we take off, we must, for a time, leave our fields to themselves, to 
renovate their exhausted powers as they may. 
But to this state of things succeeds tho alternate husbandry. Instead of 
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vaked fallows, green crops—called hence fallow crops—are grown on the 
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land, which otherwise would have been idle. To eat these green crops, 
cattle are kept in greater numbers. More manure is thus produced. When 
laid on the land, this manure causes more corn to grow on the same extent 
of surface, so that a larger measure of grain is carried to market, by the far- 
mer than before ; while the green crops, or rather the beei and mutton into 
which they have been converted, form a clear gain of food to the country, 
and of profit to the husbandman. 

Still other benefits follow the change. Armed with this new supply of 
manure—a new engine, as it were placed at her command—improvement 
turns now to the uncultivated lands. Light sands, and dry heaths and com- 
mons, which refused to grow corn crops alone, are brouglit, by means of al- 
ternate green crops, and eating off with sheep, or other forms of copious ma- 
nuring, to yield continuous and profitable returns. Thus wide wastes, like 
those which formerly covered Norfolk and Lincolnshire, are converted into 
productive domains—rich in sheep and corn, honourable to the improvers, 
aud great value to the state. 


And now the dry land of easy tillage, and at moderate elevations, being 
pretty generally worked up, improvement again takes a new diréction. 
Emboldened by past snecess to expend her labour and capital more freely, 
she discovers that the levels of lakes may be lowered, and good land »round 
their margins thus cheaply bought; that bogs may be drained and wet lands 
laid comparatively dry, by making open or covered ditches (drains) wher- 
ever springs arise, and thus diverting their waters into fixed channels. These 
first steps in drainage add largely to the available surface of countries in 
which, as in ours, much rain falls. In Britain they have already done a con- 
siderable part of their work—though vast tracts of bog are still ready, both 
in Britain and in Ireland, to reward the industrious improver In Sweeden 
and Norway they are at present promising to add nearly an entire third to 
the best land of the Scandinavian peninsula. 

To be continued. 


oe 
From the Times. 


INDIA. 

We have received, in anticipation of the Bombay Overland Mail, our de, 
spatches from India to the 2d of December. 

The intelligence which they bring is, with the exception of the disturb- 
ances in the Southern Mahratta country, of a pacific character. 

The Southern Mahratta country lies to the eastward of the mountains that 
rise from the sea-coast, aud separate the Concan, or low strip of land rnn- 
ning along the coast, from the table land of the Deccan. It is hilly and 
studded with forts, which was erected when Bejapoor, then the Capital of 
an extensive district, was, centuries back, one of the principal states of 
West India. ‘The inhabitants of the hill district are of a walle character, 
and being subject to the Rajah or chief of Kolapore, whose family descends 
trom Sevajee, the Mahratta conqueror, have frequent conflicts with his Go- 
vernment, which is one of the least reputable in India. A tyrannical rapa- 
cious Government, znd a resolute turbulent race of mountaineer subjects, 
are not likely to be longut peace. The last Rajah, after some years turmoil, 
died in 1339, leaving his States to be governed by a Regency during the 
minority of the heir. The ininisters of the Regency attempted to dispossess 
some of the hill chiefs of their forts, and to reduce them to implicit obedi- 
ence; rebellion and defeat of the Rajah’s troops followed ; the Government 
called in the aid of their Mritish allies, and Colonel Outram and a large force 
were sent thither. The gallant Colonel was instructed to negotiate. The 
fort of Saurunghur was taken by storm in October, and that of Badurgurd 
by negotiation in November. Both, but especially the latter, were consi ler- 
ed very strong. Yct the insurrection is not over, for the monntaineers have 
no reliance on the promises or proclamations of their Government. Colo- 
nel Outram having expressed a wish to retire, Colonel Ovans, the Political 
Ageut at Satara, was named to succeed him. As the latter was journeyirg 
at night witha small escort, he was captured near the Punallaghur, and ta- 
ken into that fortress, one of the most remarkable in the west of India, 
where he is detained rather as a hostage than a prisoner. Punollaghur lies 
about 15 miles to the north of the town of Kolapore ; its inhabitants are kind 
and hospitable aud civanly, presenting a strong contrast to those of the cap- 
ital of their Rajali. 

Colonel Outram still pemained at Kolapore with the Rajah and the Gov- 
ernment; while General Delamotte, at the head of a force of the Madras 
and Bombay troops, was marching from Badurgurd in the south towards 
Punalla. On hearing of the capture of Colonel Ovans, the Bombay Gov- 
ernment issued the strictest orders to their agents in Kolapore to inform the 
hill rebels that their captive was to be respected; and he is so. 

It is to be regretted that the Rajahship of Kolapore cannot be better 
managed, for the intrigues carried on there are of the most scandalous 
description. There is still great confusion in that country, for some of the 
hill chiefs have joined the insurgents in Punallaghur, where they may make 
a long and desperate resistance. . 

Connected with the disturbances in Kolapore, another small state, called 
Sawunt Warree, is also a prey to disorder and anarchy. This small moun- 
tainous district lies immediately to the north of Goa, and was, up to 1812, 
remarkable for carrying on piracy. In that year the port of Vingorla was 
taken by the British, and ia was established for a time ; but the spirit of 
insubordination has since exhibited itself at various intervals. The Rajah, 
who dislikes the control of the British, has favourites who mislead him. 
One notorious rebel, named Phond Savunt, has broken out, and taken to the 
hills where he was once an outlaw for twelve years; he has contrived to in- 
duce the son of the Rajah to accompany him. The actual Rajah is described 
as on the verge of decrepitude from lus early indulgencies, although he has 
scarcely passed his 40th year. 

" . . - > ———— 

The commotions of Kolapore and Sawunt are fortunately thus far confined 
to their own districts. The present Rajah of Sattara, respecting whom so 
muca has been said and written, has conducted himself on this occasion in 
an exemplary manner, by a strict adherence to all the regulations of his 
alliance with the British government. This is an irrefragable argument in 
his favour, for the wild ideas of his brother, the ex-Rajah (if he had been 
reinstated) would not have failed to produce confusion in that state also. 
There is another fortunate circumstance in the energetic government now 
regulating Goa. Senhor Pestana, who lately discovered there the most 
barefaced system of peculation carried on by the colonial and other officers 
of several corps, has had the culprits bronglit to trial before a court-martial, 
and if the Ministers at Lisbon and the Queen of Portugal support him in his 
measures, he is likely to do great good. His government on the southern 
frontiers of Sawunt Warree, used on former occasions to offer an asylum to 
the refugees, but now there is some appreliension felt of the resolution of 
this able Governor, and it is expected that the Goanese, who were in the 
habit of plundering the districts of Sawunt Warree in times of disturbances, 
will be restricted to their own territory. 

The Bombay government has not been idle nor indolent on this occasion. 
The utmost activity aud energy prevail; troops and ammunition and money 
have been forthcoming. A wing of the Queen’s Royals was sent thither by 
steamer at a few honrs’ notice. The want of troops in the Bombay Presi- 
dency is very much felt; the regunents are hurried from Scinde to Bombay, 
and then others trom ditterent stations to the southern districts. 

Luckily the Steamers afford extraordinary facilities; but the necessity of 
affording some relief or addition to the army of that Presidency is undenia- 
ble. The number of corps now is only that which existed in 1837 and 1838, 
before Scinde, which it is called upon to protect, had been formed into 
an integral portion of our Indian empire. 

‘The intelligence from Lower Scinde is quite pacific. 
healthy there; they are chiefly Bombay troops. In Upper Scinde, and at 
Shikarpore and Sukker, sickness prevailed. Her Majesty’s 78th Regiment, 
which was unluckily marched from the south to the latter station in the 
moth of September, has suffsred fearfully from fever since. The exhalations 
from the banks of the Indus after the waters have retired render marching 
along its banks at thatseason exceedingly dangerous to troops. Sir Charles 
Napier had left Kurrachee for Upper Scinde, and he was en route to have, 
as it is said, an interview with the Khan of Khelat. Her Majesty’s 18th 
Regiment was coming from Scinde to Bombay, where it will, as it was said, 
remain for another year, in consequence of the present demand for troops 
in that Presidency. Her Majesty’s 40th Regiment is in like manner to be 
delayed at Calcutta for a similar period, , 

From Lahore the news is also pacific. Heera Singh and Gholab Singh 
have made up their differences and are now governing as they please. It 
is stated by persons acquainted with the intrigues going forward in the Pun- 
jab, that there isa secret understanding between th se two intriguing chiefs, 
who, althouch not belonging to the heads of the Sikh pe yple, have contrived 
to obtain wealth and influence amongst them, first by the favour of the 
warrior Ranjeet, and second by the cunning and dexterity of Dhyan Singh 
and his son Heera. The Puajab is still over a voleano, which may burst 
out at an "expected moment. The Treasury is empty. 

From Cabul we learn that the plague was ravaging the north of thatcou - 
try, and that it had made some progress towards the Indus, and had threat- 
ened Peshawur. It appears that there are some natives in those countries 
who have undertaken to write news, and they send outrageous fictions 
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which tend to misguide some of the Indian papers. Dost Mahommed and 
Akhbar Khan were at Cabul doing little. 

At Gwalior the Minister who was appointed to govern there under the 
protection of the British, appears to live in great apprehension, and never 
moves ont of his house except under the protection of a stron guard. There 
are some bands of the disaffected soidiery in the district of Ambah, near 
the Dohlpore frontier, who have threatened to cause confusion, but it was 
hoped that the arrangements of Sir Richmond Shakspeare, the British Agent, 
would bring about peace. 

Bundelkund was tranquil. : 

Lrom Madras we learn the execution of two Sepoys at Arcot for having 
administered unlawful ouths to their comrades of the 6th Light Cavalry 5 
eleven others were transported, and a number of the native officers and Se- 
poys dismissed from their service. 

Sir Henry Hardinge remained at Calcutta. There was a_ramour of his 
illness scatiored abroad, but the Calcutta journals contradict it. He has 
published an important minute respecting the education of the natives and 
the employment of them in the public service. He appears to have studied 
several matters connecter! with the internal arrangement of the revenue, 
and to have issned orders that give great satisfaction on those subjects. His 
journey to the Sikh frontiers is not spoken of. The Commander-in-Chief 
was on atourof iaspection in the north-western provinces, where the army 
is kept on the alert in order to be prepared for any outbreak that may be 
made by the Sikhs. 

The news from China comes down to the 10th of October. Trade was 
going on rather favourably at the new ports; but the rabble of Canton was 
preparing some new uproar. The American Minister, Mr. Cushing, having 
terminated his negotiations with Ke-ying, had taken his departure, and the: 
French Minister had come forward in order to negotiate in his turn at Macao 
Mr. Davis, the Governor of Hong Kong, had gone on a voyage of superu- 
tendence to ths northera ports. The Supreme Court of that colony had 
been opened, and «criminal session held. ; ‘ 

In a postscript we find that intelligence had reached Bombay of the in- 
vestment of the Fort of Pownaghur by the field force ander General Dela- 
motte, and another body of troops from Kolapore. They had arrived there 
on the 25th of November, and had waited for the heavy guns. On the 27th 
the force proceeded to attack a pettah near Pownaghur, which is a smaller 
fort, within gunshot of Punalla. The enemy kept up a brisk firing. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hickes, of the Bombay Grenadiers, was killed; the other 
casualties were few. 

The following extract is taken from the correspondence of one of the latest 
papers :— ; 

‘A detachment of the 7th Regiment of Native [nfantry, under command of 
Captain Skipper, having marched from Sawant Warree on the 20th instant, 
for Sangelie, to take up a position there, in the direction of the insurgents in 
the Warrce State, was opposed on the road by the rebels, when a considera- 
ble number of shots were tired on both sides ; one casualty only occurred 
on the partof the detachment ; it is considered, however, that more may 
have ahes place amongst the insurgents. On reaching Sangelie, the detach- 
ment was very sharply attacked by the rebels, which continued very smart 
for about four hours, and did not entirely cease until next day, when the de- 
tachment was reinforced by two more companies of the 7th Regiment of Na- 
tive Infantry, under Lieutenants Bate and Lister. Previous to the arrival of 
these companies, the rebels had requested # parley. It is imagined this ror f 
have emanated from their having severely suffered in killed and wounded, 
and being shortof ammunition, One of their principal leaders, one of the De- 
saves, is said to be wounded ; 3 of the detachment killed, and 21 wounded. 
Killed of the insurgents, from 10 to 20 ; wounded, from 30 to 50. Ensign 
J. A. Collier, 7th Regiment Native Infantry, has received two severe wounds, 
but it is very gratifying to be able to say that this very gallant young officer 
is doing very well under the kind and attentive treatment of Drs. Cruick- 
shanks and Spencer, located as he is in the very hospitable residence of Mr. 
W. Courtney, the able Political Superintendent of Sawant Warree, who has 
rendered him every possible aid, and the most friendly and kind attention, 
under his trying circumstances, The jungle in this country is perhaps ove 
of the most dense and impervious in India ;a rifle regiment is the descrip- 
tion of force to act in this part ; and should his Excellency, the Commander- 
in Chief, deem fit so to employ them, it might much tend to the pacification 
of this disturbed district.’ 

A farther postscript meutions that ColonelL. M. Correa de Mello, of the 





Ist Battalion of Portaguese Chasseurs, lad been condemned, for peculation, 
to be dismissed the service ; and his son the adjutant, to be transported for 
ten years to the African coust. Another officer, Major Salinas, has been sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment, for complicity in pot denouncing their 
guilty conduct. They have all appealed to the Court of Revisal, in order to 
ave their sentences commuted. 
——<——— 
GALLANT CONDUCT OF A YOUNG NAVAL OFFICER. 

The Gazette is seldom so interesting as it was last night: for it contains 
the narrative of an exploit which may vie in headlong boldness with those 
recorded in tales of chivalry—-even of Ariosto’s Orlando, ‘ Conte d’ Anglante 
e gran Signor di Brava.’ It is given ina letter by Commander Scott, of the 
Queen's ship Hyacinth, to Commodore Jones, the senior officer on the West 
coast of Africa; dated 13th Angust 1844. Captain Scott brings to the fa- 
vourable notice of the Admiralty ‘the gallant and dashing behaviour’ of Mr. 
John Francis Tottenham, Mate— 

‘On the 12th of August, in or about latitude 15 deg. South, longitude 11 
deg. 30 min. East, when off Fish Bay, [sent Mr. Tottenham in a tour-oared 
gig with one spare hand, to communicate with the Portuguese Governor. 
The weather became thick, and he missed his port: but, knowing that this 
ship was working along the coast, anchored for the night, and pulled to the 
Southward. On the morning of the 13th, he discovered abrig at anchor, 
without colours, and saw her slip and make sail ; on which he gave chase, 
Being to windward and the breeze light, he was enabled to approach her 
weather-beam, and fire a musket a-head to induce her to heave to and show 
her colours. This and a second were disregarded; but a port was opened 
and a gun run out and brought to bear on the boat ; which caused the officer 
to pull into her wake ; when part of the crew of the brig commenced firing 
musketry, while the others got the gun on the poop, and pointed it at the 
boat. Mr. Tottenham now commenced firing as fast as the spare hand 
could load for him ; being just able to keep way with the brig. Having hit 
four of the men on board, they lett the gun, and, after firing muskets for 
twenty minutes, finding they were unable to weather the land or tack with- 
out being boarded by the boat, they ran the brig on shore, and abandoned 
her, tothe number of eighteen, including three wounded men; leaving 
another mortally wounded (since dead) on board. 

* In the course of the afternoon, the brig was discovered on shore trom 
the mast-head of this ship, which stood in, anchored, and hove her off—when 
she proved to be of 200 tons; without papers, a Brazilian ensign in the 
cabin; fully equipped for conveying about 1000 slaves; two guns of four- 
pounds calibre loaded, a barrel of powder, and a quantity of langridge shot, 
a number of muskets, swords, and bayonets, on the deck. Almost every 
bullet expended in the gig was traced by me to the gun-carriage or its im- 
mediate vicinity on the poop; and [trust that the coolness, decision, aud 
gallantry displayed by Mr. Tottenham on this occasion may obtain for him 
the rank of Lieutenant, for which he passed in 1841.” 

— following announcement will surprise none, though it must gratify 
a ——- 

The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have promoted Mr. John 
Francis Tottenham, Mate of the Hyacinth, to the rank of Lieutenant.”’ 

But Commodore Jones sends some further intelligence to the Lords of the 
Admiralty. 5 

* Aud the Commodore has also informed them of the capture, by her Ma- 
—— ship Ferret, on the 28th of September last, of a schooner, without co- 
ours or papers, but supposed to be he Brazilian schooner Adventura, with 
400 slaves on board ; of the destruction of the Brazilian slave brigantine Pic- 
dade, completely equipped for the slave trade, by her Majesty’s sloop Alba- 
Loss ; of the capture of the Spanish slave brigantine Andaz, completely equip- 
ped for the slave trade, on the 25th of September last, by her Majesty’s steam 
— Prometheus ; of the captare of the Spanish slave schooner Concepcion, 
on the 23d of September last, by her Majesty’s steain sloop Growler; of the 
detention, on the 30th of August last, of a brigantine, name unknown, com- 
pletely fitted for the slave-trade, by her Majesty’s sloop Star; of the deten- 
tion of a Brazilian felucca, culled 11 Grande Poder de Dios, bound to Bahia 
with 40 slaves on board, by her Majesty's sloop Wasp ; of the capture of a 
schooner, fully equipped for the slave trade, supposed to be the Virginia or 
Alerto, but without papers of any kind, by her Majesty's steam-ship Pene- 
wt which ship had also driven on shore and destroyed a smaller seh oner 
of about forty tons, equipped for the slave trade, and probably Brazilian” ” 

Whatever one may think of the policy of attempting to suppress the slave 
trade by force, admiration cannot be withheld by those ‘who sitat home at 
ease,’ from this activity and daring in our sailors.—London paper. 

i 
From the Spectator 
IRELAND. 


The Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin has published a pastoral let- 
ter to the clergy of his diocese, which marks a new era in Irish politics.— 
The Liberal and Catholic Prelate has manfully come forth to vindicate the 
Charitable Bequests Act of the Peel-Conservative Government: and a capi- 
tal case he makes out for it. He shows that it places the Roman Catholic 





on the same footing with the Protestant in Ireland, and in some respects on 
a better footing than the Protestant in England; that it confers substantial 

benefits on the Roman Catholic Church, in facilitating the succession of its 
office-bearers to corporate property; and that it fulfils the precise wishes 
expressed by the Bishops themselves in 1841, when they desired some mea- 
sure to put their charities on the same footing with Protestant charities, and 
the appointment of one of their own creed toa scat at the Board. This last 
proot damns the recent agitation, and ought to cover the. Prelates who have 

countenanced it with shame. Sir Robert Peel has given them the very 

thing that they vainly asked of Lord Morpeth; and instead of gratitude, 

they meet the gift with contamely. The plain and mild terms im which 

their dishonest inconsistency is exposed by Dr. Murray, simply in stating 
the facts, must restore a betier feeling among the more candid Catholics. 

As Dr Murray comes forth, Mr. O'Connell retreats ; retiring hastily and 
unexpectedly to Derrynane. His pertinacious agitation against the act, 
tried up to the very last moment, has failed ; and he looks as if he could not 
face the rebuke conveyed in the Archbishop's pastoral letter. His suddén 
discomfiture, and the sudden turn of fortune in favour of the bill, remind 
one of those stage-rescues where some fair dame apparently at the mercy of 
brigands is unexpectedly relieved by a gallant gentleman, whose mere pre- 
sence triumphs over the daring band, while the chieftain of banditti hurrics 
of to a dismal dungeon or a Tartarean abode haunted by blue devils. 

The change is one of promise for Ireland. By this direct alliance be- 
tween the Roman Catholic hierarchy and the State. not only will many 
sources of mutual suspicion be at once removed, bi opportunity will be 
secured for mutual explanations, not with distant an : imperfect communi- 
cation, but in the quiet aud unseen discussion of 01) ial communications. 
A great mass of bad feeling must be ipso facto ab ‘ished. It is plain 
that all parties now perceive the use that may be mad — of Sir Robert Peel's 
Government in obtaining practical measures of imp: »vement. He has 
given to the Catholic Church a recognized relation to the State, its hier- 
archy a defined rank; to mention those facta is to announce a totally new 
wra in Irish history. More reconcilements must follow. By accepting the 
good thus held out, Dr. Murray and his friends are setting an example in 
using England and English parties for the good of Lreland. 

ae dee 
THE CATHOLIC BEQUESTS BILL. 

The Dublia Gazette, the ofilcial organ of the Government, on the 18th of 
December, published the following announcement :-— 

* Dublin Castle, Dec. 18 1844. 

‘ The Queen in Council has been pleased, by warrant under the sign- 
manual, bearing date at ler Majesty’s Court ot St. James’s, the 14th day 
of December, 1544, to appoiut the following persunsto be Commissioners of 
Charitable Donations and Bequests tor Ireland, agreeably to the provision 
of the 7th and 6th of her Majesty, cap, 97, viz :— 

The Most Rev. John George, Lord Archbishop of Armagh. 

‘The Most Rev, Richard, Lord Archbishop of Dublin. 

The Most Rev. Archbishop, William Crolly. 

The Most Rev. Archbishop, Daniel Murray. 

The Right Hon. John Hely, Ear! of Danoughmore, K. S. P. 

The Right Rev Bishop, Cornelius Denvir. 

‘The Very Rev. Henry Pakenham, Dean of St. Patrick’s. 

The Right Honourable Sir Patrick Bellew, Bart. 

The Right Honourable Anthony Richard Blake. 

The Rey. Pooley Shouldham Henry. D, D’ 

This list contains the names of five Roman Catholics, four members of 
the Established Church, and one Presbyterian. In addition to the ten Com- 
missioners, there are three ex-officio Commissions named in the act, who 
are members of the Church of England. This is the first time since the 
enactment of the Penal Laws that Roman Catholic Prelates have been re- 
cognised by their titles in an official document emanating from the Queen 
in Council, and pablished by authority. The Catholic Bishops not only 
get their titles, but they also get precedence according to rank. Thus Arch- 
bishop Murray takes rank before the Earl of Donoughmore, the Right Rev. 
Bishop Denvir betore the Very Reverend Dean of St. Patrick’s. 

‘T'he same privilege, it is true, has not been extended to the religious 
orders. This is to be lamented; dut it had not been solicited for them. 
They remain, however, as they were before. A limited mortmain act, 
which cramps in some measure the bestowing of landed property for cha- 
ritable purposes, has it is true, been established ; but it affects Protest- 
ants as well as us, and is much more limited than that which affects the 
Protes:ants of England. Means tuo have been pointed out by which its 
effects may be counteracted. In cases of doubt as to who is the authorized 
priest for whom a donation or legacy way be intended, the usages and diss 
cipline of our Church are, for the present, placed under the guardianship.of 
your own Bishops; who will be able, with the blessing of God, to have a 
rule established. whereby, in all such cases, the certificate of the diocesan 
Bishop shall be taken as conclusive evidence. 

“ Thus have you obtained, vy this abused act, important benefits, com. 
pared with which its defecis are of but little moment.” 

Mr. O’Connel!, who has all along opposed this Charitable Bequests Act, 
ata meeting in Dublin, which took place after the official notice in the 
Gazette, expressed his bitter regret at three of the Catholic Prelates having 
accepted the office of Commissioners. He regretted exceedingly that those 
venerated Prelates had decided upon accepting of such an oftice; for by so 
doing they had devided the country into a defeated and a victorious party. 
(Cries of No!) Yes they were a defeated party ; for already had the Mai 
and other Orange journals sung out their Jo triwmphe! * * * * * * 
Yes, it was a triumph over the Bishops who dissented from the measure, 
over the fuurteen who protested against it, over the twelve hundred priests 
who protested against it, and over the almost unanimous feeling against it 
of the feeling of [reland. It was a melancholy thing for one partof the 
Catholic body to triumph over another. * * * Let them notconceal it; 
it was a triumph, and the victory belonged to their common enemy. He 
also complained that the Roman Catholic Prelates did not get their full and 
diocesan titles in the Gazette. 

a 
CHARGE OF THE BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 

\ charge delivered by the Bishop of Worcester, on Saturday last, to the 
candidates for ordination, at their final examination, was nt y devoted to 
the Church subject of the day. He contrasted the peaceful aun that 
was growing in the Church before the publication of the Oxford Tracts, 
with the present dangerous dissension. He discussed the questions of the 
surplice and offertory as unimportant in themselves, but as deriving sig- 
nificance and importance from the party-use made of them. The —- 
of wearing the surplice in preaching depends upon the fact whether or 
not the sermon is part of the communion-service ; aud the Bishop quotes 
the first Prayer-Book of Edward the Sixth, to show that there was a long 
division between the sermon and the communion; all but communicants 
actually leaving the choir during the interruption; while in the present 
rubric the sermon is similarly though less willehy cut off from the commu- 
nion by formal declarations of holydays, citations, and the like. As to the 
offertory, the rubric contains two contradictory directions, and clergymen 
have naturally availed themselves of the alternative sanctioning its omission. 
No doubt, one reason for doing so, besides the fatiguing length so trying 
to the infirm and aged, was the awkwardness of resuming the surplice 
again; the case thus furnishing a collateral argument against the use of the 
surplice in preaching. A weekly collection for the support of religious 
societies the Bishop regards as praiseworthy if in accordance with the wish 
of the congregation, but only if in such accordance. A collection made 
during the reading of the offertory can only be legally devoted to the poor 
residing in the parish. He finishes with an exhortation to the young can- 
didates for ordination to fulfil their solemn promise, that they will main- 
tain ‘quietness, peace, and love among all Christian people” — 

“ Be assured that your usefulness in your parishes will very much: depend 
upon your fulfilling the pledge which you will thus give; and if you will 
go forth to your respective cures anxious to fulfil your sacred duties in the 
spirit of peace—not pertinacious about trifles, even if the law be on your 
side, and still less so if this be doubtful—anxious only to win souls to 
Christ, and with this view endeavouring to conciliate the affections of your 
people while you point out to them the way of everlasting life—the Lord 
will ‘ be your helper.’ ” 

The Standard concisely reports similar proceedings elsewhere. 

“ Atthe ordination by the Bishop of Salisbury, held at Wells, on Sunday 
last, his Lordship expressly charged the candidates to make no deviation 
whatever from the accustomed mode of performing divine service in their 
respective churches, without first consulting with their diocesan. It is 
ailishteadthes the Bishop discountenances the introduction of novelties, or, 
what is the same thing, the revival of obsolete practices. This is a satisfac- 
tory state of things, seeing that his Lordship now exercises episcopal juris- 
diction in three counties proximate to the troubled diocese of Exeter—viz. 
Somerset, Dorset, Wilts.”’ 

——— en 
DEATH OF MAJOR GENERAL SIR WILLIAM NOTT, G. C. B. 


Carmartuen, Jan. }. 
It is our melancholy duty to announce that General Sir William Nott, G. 
C. B., died this day, (Jan. 1.) at about a quarter before two, A. M 
For some time past it has been deemed almost impossible that the Gener 
al could recover ; and, in fact, he has been lying in a state of insensibility 
for the last two or three days. The nature of his disease, an enlargement 





of the heart, precluded all ibility of his a for any lengthened pe- 
riod, although it was hoped that his native air would reis vigorate bim, and 
enable him to live for some years in the possession of his hard-earned hon- 
oursand wealth. The severity of the weather, however, joined to the state 
of weakness to which he had been reduced by the Nee journeys he was 
compelled to take, in order to reach Wales, and the excitement consequent 
upon the triumphant reception he met with at cach town on his route, all 
contributed to weaken a constitution naturally strong, but which had been 
exposed to the numerous vicissitudes of an Indian climate. 

The late General Nott was born in the year 1780, ut Neath, Glamorgan- 
shire, and was consequently in the 65th year of his age. In early life Will- 
iam Nott left Neath, and accompanied his father to Carmarthen, where he re- 
sided for some years. 

At the time the French landed in Fishguard in 1793, William Nott then 
18 years of age, joined the Carmarthen militia as a volunteer; and Captain 
Davies, Myrtle Hill, near Carmarthen, adjutant to the Carmarthen » has 
now in his possession a book, in which is entered the paymonts nade to the 
late lamented general as 4 militiaman. At that time he was noted in the 
corps as a very smart soldier, and it is supposed that at this period he first 
took a notion to a military life. 

Very shortly after this Mr. William Nott went out to India as a cadet. 
His talents and activity were soon appreciated, and he rose in the service 
of the Rast India sa to be aiajor. This was in the year 1326, at 
which period, finding his health to be rapidly failing him, he requested 
leave of absence, and returned to England. On visiting Carmarthen, the 
general purchased tho pretty seat called Job’s Well, where he resided for 
two or three years. 

By the Saderantey of a Calcutta Bank, in which Major Nott had invested 
the principal part of his fortune, he found himself so much reduced in cir- 
cumstances, that he deemed it advisable to part with Job’s Well, and to set 
out again for India. 

Again, there, his zeal and skill recommended him for speedy promotion 
and he seon attained the successive ranks of Colonel and Major-General. 

The few last years have been too eventful not to have brought the career 
of Gen. Nott prominently before the public—so prominently as to render 
comment here unnecessary. Suffice it to say that his bravery and conaum- 
mate judgment extricated the British army under his command from the 
toils which surrounded them in Affyhanistan, and after several brilliant ex- 
ag he succeeded in rescuing the British captives, and in regaining the In- 

ian territory with satety and honour. 

For this he received from his Sovereign the higheet military distinction 
in g power to bestow, being made a Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Bath. 

At the conclusion of the war in Affghanistan, Gen. Nott found that bis 
health had become so impaired by the climate, as to render it necessary for 
him to return immediately to England. At the Cape of Good Hope, on the 
homeward voyage, the gallant general was first attacked by that illness, 
which has terminated so fatally. On reaching England the general express- 
ed such an anxious wish to visit Carmarthen, that as soon as it was practica- 
ble his phys) ians allowed him to proceed thither. 

On arrivii¢ at Carmarthen the General reparchased Job’s Well, and im 
mediately « ised the house to be taken down, having it m coutemplaticn to 
erect a sp! -ndid villa in the Elizabethan style of architecture. The work 
has been (or some time in progress; but it was ordained that the General 
should not live to see its completion. As the winter approached his weak- 
ness became more apparent, and his physician, Dr. John Bowen, held out 
but slight hopes of is recovery atany time. The veteran’s constitution, 
however, was not easily overcome; and when at last nature became ex- 
hausted, he expired without a groan, and, as it appeared, as if he was going 
to sleep. : 

The General has left four children, by his first wife, viz., the Rev. Wm. 
Nott, Miss Nott, k. M. Nott, Esq., and Miss Charlotte Nott; all of whom, 
together with Lady Nott, were present at the last awful moment when Sir 
William was called to meet his Maker. His brother, George Nott, Esq., 
was sont for, but did not arrive until after the General's death. 

The affection of Lady Nott (who is scarcely more than twenty years of 
age) was unbounded, aud her attention to him during his last illness propor- 
tionately self-sacrificing. On the fatal tidings of the gallant general’s death 
being communicated to her ladyship she was seized with strong hysterics, 
and it was feared that some serious illness would result to her ladyship. 

The town of Carmarthen has sustained a severe loss, as since the general's 
residence there (her ladyship having been the almoner of hia bounty), he 
has been charitable to such an extent as to have called forth the blessings of 
the poorer class for miles around. No one went unrelieved from Sir Wil- 
liam’s door, and no petition, however humble, was spurned by him. 

Thus has died, lamented by all and full of honours and years, General Sir 
William Nott, the hero of Ghuznee and Cabool. 

—_@]—— 
BIOGRAPHY OF PRINCE ALBERT’S OX. 

[In our last we stated that at the exhibition cf l’rince Albert's fat ox, her 
Majesty had determined to save the poor animal's life, out of regard to his 
master. Punch, of course, makes himself merry on this incident, and 
furnishes the following bit of humour. } 

Not umnindful of the little romance which has hung itself—in place of 
the cattle-show ticket—round the neck of this extraordinary animal, and 
rendered him, to a certain degree, a public character, we feel justified in 
giving a biographical sketch of him. 

Our hero—we mean our ox—was born of respectable parents in a paddock 
in the Home Park at Windsor, and at a very early age began to exhibit a 
talent for eating which marked him out as a fit subject to be stuffed for some 
future cattle-show. On one of the visits of Prince Albert to the farm, the 
brute was engaged in discussing a bunch of turnips with such extraordinary 
gusto, that his Royal Highness was attracted by the circumstance, and made 
inquiries of the principal bailiff, who was told to keep his eye on the sub- 
ject of our present biography. 

Our hero’s heiferhood psssed in one continued round of munching ; and 
it was remarked by those who had charge of him, that tares or turnips, 
grass or grain, beans or beet-root, came all alike to his rapacious appetite. 
In the course of a few months his hide began to expand, and he evinced all 
the usual characteristics of a prize ox—such as losing the power of walking 
at a greater rate than half a mile an hour, while shortness of breath, anc 
other concomitauts of fatness, became extremely evident. The success with 
which these qualities were cultivated is well kuown, and we find our ox 
ultimately installed ut the Baker Street Bazaar, where he behaved himself 
with the dignity becoming a prize, and thus set an example to the surround- 
ing cattle. It was in this honourable situation that our hero attracted the 
attention of Mr. Bannister, the butcher, of Threadneedle Street, who, having 
mentally divided him into sirloins, estimated his ribs, made a rough calcula- 
tion of his aitch-bones, and cast off his steaks, consented, with much spirit, 
to give sixty guineas for him. Our hero’s fate now appeared to be sealed, 
and nothing was apparently capable of saving him from being gibbeted at 
Mr. Bannister’s, with a placard, announcing his having gained a prize, stuck 
with a wooden skewer into his back, as an invitation to customers. 

Fortunately for the sagacions creature, Prince Albert paid a visit to the 
cattle-show, when our hero, pauting with fatness, chanced to put out his 
tongue just as his Royal Highness passed, and the tongue coming into contact 
with the Prince’s hand, the sd was attributed to a burst of atfoction, 
though it really was nothing more than a lapsus lingue, or slipping out of 
the tongue, from: sheer want of breathing-room. The circumstance was 
noticed by the Queen, and the result is known. The ox, that was standing 
on the very brink of untimely shambles, has been restored to his paddock at 
Windsor. 


—__ 
LONDON THEATRICALS. 


Haymarket.—Determined to be strictly ‘legitimate,’ the manager has 
eschewed everything that looked like pantomime. Nevertheless, he has 
produced a very beantiful fairy extravaganza, entitled ‘ Perciuet and Graciosa,’ 
which answers all the purpose of one passing well. It is the ‘ old original’ 
nursery tale over again, but it is put on the stage with asplendour of scenery, 
costume, and theatrical appliances, that reflectthe highes* credit on the artists 
employed in it. Miss IP. Horton and Miss J. Bennett sustained the principal 
characters, and were much applauded throughout. A moving diorama of a 
pictorial tour in Switzerland, exquisitely painted, is another Christinas at- 
traction here, and is deserving of ull the praise we can give it. 


Princess’s.—Mr. a Beckett has been at work here, and has recuscitated 
Joe Miller, under the disguise of an extravaganza, entitled ‘The Miller and 
his Men.’ It is,as may be supposed, full of quips and cranks. The scene 
opens with the Fairy Court of Bankruptey, with Apollo as commissioner of 
the court, and Mercury as the attorney; the deities are bewailing the insol- 
vency of Melpomene and Thalia, and Mercury proposes to restore the British 
drama by moc¢ernizing Macbeth, and turning him into a moderu Scotchman 
with a Tweed. At Apollo’s suggestion, however, they agree to take the 
Miller and his Men, adapt its situations to the present time, and, for want of 
reason, turn them intorhyme. The deities are then dispersed under a cloud, 
and a beautiful scene is revealed, representing the ‘ branch banks of a river,’ 
with the mill in the distance; but the miller’s boats with their sacks of flour 
would not be persuaded to move across the water, as they were bound to 
do, and there they lay, ‘as idle as a painted ship upon a painted ocean ;’ 
these little misadventures must, however, be excused on such occasiona, and, 
in truth, theyexcited more laughter than any of the enfored raillery in the 
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piece. For the rest, the general character of the well-known melodrama 
was adhered to, although great liberties had been taken with the original 
text. 

Lyceum.—The Goblin Story of ‘The Chimes * has been dramatised here, 
very littke of the original tale suffering change. Mr. Keeley represents 
the ticket-porter, Toby Veek, with his usual admixture of pathos and comic- 
ality. Mrs. Keeley invests Meg with all the poetry of an idealized lass de 
la basse classe. Tho Goblin Story makes but an indifferent drama. ‘ Valen- 
tine and Orson’ is the pantomime here. 

Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 3-4 110. 
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In the greater part of our edition of last week, we announced the arrival of 
the Cambria at Boston, and presented to our readers a synopsis of the intelli- 
gence received by her. 

‘The most important topics occupying the public mind in Great Britain at 
the last dates were the Church question, and the state of Ireland, which is now 
assuming a more favourable and consequently a most interesting aspect. As 
regards the first it is evident that the subject sinks daily more deeply into the 
minds of the people; it occupies the columns of every public journal; it is 
frequently discussed in the pulpit, and is the theme of conversation in private 
life. And yet the cause of all this is of trifling import. A certain number of 
clergymen of the Church of England, feel inclined to adopt some of the forms 
and ceremonies that were in vogue at and after the Reformation, such as the 
minister wearing the surplice during the delivery of the sermon, offering 
prayers during collections, &e. Many, however, have gone further, and have 
set up crosses over the communion table, burn candles during the day around 
the altar, and adopt forms in use by the Catholics; but the intense points of 
agitation are the surplice and the offertory, which are commanded to be ob- 
served by the Bishop of Exeter. On these two points Dr. Phillpotts would 
not give way ; but the people of his diocese were not with him, and therefore 
resisted the use of the novel ceremonies enjoined by him. Public meetings 
were called—resolutiens passed, and the days of the Reformation seemed 
about to revive. ‘Ihe government, however, still remained passive, when at 
last a whisper was heard that it had been intimated to the Bishop, that if he 
persisted her Majesty would feel herself compelle to interfere in her capacity 
as the “head of the church.” We know not what efiect this may have had 
on the mind of his lordship ; nor do we know in what precise for.n her Majes- 
ty’s gracious intimation* was conveyed to him—but the public had the satis- 
faction ta o}serve that the Bishop yielded, and left it discretionary with the 
ministers of the dierent parishes to use the surplice or not. His lordship’s 
ec reular is «8 tullows: it conveys his reasons for moking the use of the sur- 
The ust 
of the surplice in the pulpit was not essential, and it was therefore inexpedient 
to adopt it when objectionable to the feelings of the congregation. 


plice general, and also his reason for permitting its discontinuance. 


The cir- 
cular has given inuch satisfaction, and his lordship has in a proper spirit sur- 
rendered his own opinions for the sake of peace :— 


* Bishopstowe, 23d December. 


“ Dear and Rev. Brethren—It has been represented to me by inany of 


you, in different parts of the diocese, that the use of the surplice ia preach- 
lug #® Mare repugnant to the feelings of the people than could have been 
reasonably anticipated. To those feelings, however erroneous, I deem it 
my duty to surrender what may be abandoned without the sacrifice of any 
principle. 1 therefore withdraw my order as respects the surplice. ‘ 

“ That order wus avowi dly issued by me, uot for the sake of enforcing an 
express rule of the church, but in execution of the power given to me to 
‘appease a diversity’ in divine worship, and so to remove a symbol of dis- 
union among ourselves. Lf my object cannot be obtained in the way which 
I had pointed out without leading to other evils of as grave a kind, let me, 
however, hope aad eatreat, that in using your own discretion in this par- 
ticular, yon will so use it as shall least expose you to the reproach of cher- 
ishing party-spirit. 
offence, there [hope it will be continued in use. 


“ The exforcement of the Rubrics rests on different ground. In them the 


Charch has spokeu clearly ; and to the voice of the Church, when it gives | 


notan uncertain sound, every true Churchman, and especially every faith- 
ful minister, will hearken with reverence and submission. 5 ‘ 
“Tam, Reverend and dear Brethren, your faithful friend and brother, 
“H. Exeter.” 
A gleam of light is breaking in upon the long gloom of Irish disorders and 
national miseries. ‘The act passed during the last session of the Imperial 
Parliament, called “ The Charitable Bequests Act,” is producing good effects. 
It has excited sone discordance of opinion among the Catholic clergy it is 
true, but it has induced Dr. Murray and others to differ with Mr. O'Connell, 
and to set him and his satellites at nought. Any measure that would tend to 
diminish the power of that Agitator must have a beneficial effect on the peace 
and tranquillity of Ireland, This Charitable Bequests Law was a mea- 
sure of conciliation to the Catholics; it permits pious persons to make 
donations to the church, which was before prohibited; but it provides that all 
bequests of land shall be made three months previous to the death of the testa- 


3 , A a : , 
tor. This reservation is made to prevent priests from taking advantage of 


the weakness of a man in his dying moments, and the restriction applies to 
Protestants in Ireland as well as Catholics. Mr. O'Connell, of course, makes 
a handie of it to excite the tvclings of deluded followers against the law alto- 


gether, but Dr. Murray, the Catholic A rchbishopof Dublin, in a pastoral address 


to the clergy and laity of his diocese has examined the law, and pronounced 
tt to be a great acquisition to the Catholics. He deplores the defects of the 
law, but says it contains so much that is good, th 


at it is not to be rejected be- 
cause it does not contain all that they want. 


The worthy Prelate says— 

“But notwithstanding the partial blemishes which tend to render this act 
unpopular, who can look into it with an unprejudiced eye and not perceive 
that it confers on us advantages of the very highest value? It places our 
charities precisely in the state in which we ourselves wished to have them 
placed four years ago ; and it gives us the power of vesting property, with- 
out trouble or expense, in perpetual security, for procuring glebes for our 
clerg y, and for building, enlarging, and upholding or furnish ng our places 
of religious worship. The same privilege, it is true, has not been extended 
to the re'igious orders. This is to be lamented ; but it had not been solicited 
for them. They remain, however, as they were before. A limited mort- 
main act, which cramps in some measure the bestowing of landed property 
for charitable purposes, has, it is true, been established: but it affects Pro- 
testants as well asus, and is much more limited than that which affects the 
Protestants of England. Means too have been pointed out by which its 
effects may be counteracted. In cases of doubt as to who is the authorized 
priest for whom adonation or legacy may be intended, the usages and disci- 
pline of our Church are, for the present, placed under the guardianship of 
your own Bishops ; who will be able, with the blessing of God, to have a 
rule established, whereby, in all such cases, the certificate of the diocesan 
Bishop shall be taken as conclusive evidence. 

“ Thus have you obtained, by this abused act, important benefits, com- 
pared with which its defects are but of little moment.” 

In the commissioners named in the Gazette it will be seen that the Catholic 
prelates are called by theirecclesiastical titles, which has not been usual in docu- 
ments einanating from the British Government. They also, it seems, take 
precedence of lay-peers, a practice heretofore unknown in matters of etiquette. 

Another favourable sign is, that English capital is finding its way to Ire- 
land, and railroads are beginning to be constructed. On the occasion of com- 
mencing one of these recently, the Duke of Leinster was present (Ireland’s 
pe gy as he is affectionately called by the people). His Grace, to the 
— it of all present, put the first spade in the ground, having previously 
ta ~ " . - 

a off his coat for that purpose. The Duke dug up six sods, put them in 
a wheelbarrow, and wheeled them off to the proper place 


} No people on the 
earth know how to feel a little kind conde 


: scension and familiarity on the part 
* Queen Elizabeth is - AR ea 
hie _ : f ep wer ys reported to have addressed a refractory Bishop in 
io nie zo Ngee mex fashion :—* Harkyee ! my lord,” quoth the vir- 
narch; “‘those who made ye a Bishop can unmake you, and if you 


on’t do as I say, by G—d J’) unhecks ye!” 


Wherever, therefore, the surplice is now used without | 
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come, Which they estimate at £25,000 per annum. The General, it appears, 
escaped these tax-gatherers in England, but the canny Scotch were too 


clination to finger Thumb’s money. 
some of theirs. <a 


prein unirTe, 


wubassador at the papal court—although she has of late years exercised a 


| purpose, and the same situation is now filled by Mr. Petre. | 
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of their superiors like the Irish, and it is needless to say that this act ca used 
the air to be rent with acclamations by the thousands assembled on the occa- 
sion, 

The times are undoubtedly improving for the poor and labouring classes. 
At Bolton, the Treasurer of the Savings Bank reports, that the sum deposited 
in that institution at the present time amounts to upwards of £100,000; 
and that in the two last consecutive weeks, the deposits paid into the bank 
have exceeded the sum drawn out by £1,000. These facts afford a pleasing 
evidence not ouly of the improvement of tade, but also of the provident 
habits of the operatives. 

We find the following under the head of Windsor, December 30. The 
weather was rather cold for such an exhibition—but royalty is not always 
a bed of roses for its possessors :— 

‘A block of ice, imported from Lake Wenham, North America, was 
yesterday evening exbibited to her Majesty and Prince Albert, who were 
pleased to express their admiration of its purity and clearness.’ 

The Commissioners for levying the income tax, have come down upon 
General Tom Thumb, and demanded three and a half per cent on his in- 


wide awake for him. It was the Glasgow bodies who showed the in- 


To be sure the General had fingered 


ENGLAND AND THE COURT OF ROME. 

An article in the London Times of the 26th ult., on the subject of the re- 
lations between the government of Great Britain and the Court of Rome. 
has attracted some attention on both sides of the Atlantic. It is pretty wel! 
known, we believe, that the government of England—whatever complexion 
may be the cabinet, or whoever the Sovereign may be, are forbidden by 
law to hold any political relations with the Vatican, under the penalties of 
consequently Great Britain has not an accredited minister or 


good deal of influence with the Sovereign Pontitf. 

The drift of the article in the Times to which we have referred to, is, to 
show, that this refusal to hold political intercourse with the Pope, so farfrom 
diminishing his influence in the British dominions, absolutely increases it— 
tor, says the Times, the Pope has less influence in Austria than in Ireland ; 
at all events the people are more turbulent in the latter country than in the 
former. So,too, with Prussia—where there is a Protestant government, 
ruled by a Protestant sovereign, who admit of diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican—the tranquillity of the Catholic population, and their submission to 
their Protestant rulers, is equally remarkable. From these facts it is wish- 
ed to be inferred, that the establishment of diplomatic relations between 
ithe courts of London and Rome, would render the British Catholic popula- 
tion more manageable, and, in a word, lead to the pacification of Ireland. 

The bold, didactic, and confident tone which characterizes the leading 
articles of the Times, and which is in full force in that before us—coupled 
with the belief still prevailing that the paper in question is the organ of the 
Tory cabinet, has led to the supposition that Sir Robert Peel actually 
contemplates sending an ambassador to his Heliness forthwith The 
Standard, however, which is in the interest of the cabinet and does 
speak the sentiments of the ministry, denies the inference and declares that 
the Pope has less authority in Treland than in any country on the continent. 
Britain 


as a /emporal prince, for commercial purposes and for the 


For many years acorrespondence has been maintained by Great 


with the Pope “ 





convenience of travellers. This intercourse was formerly kept up through 
the mediumof the Hanoverian minister; but when Havover became sepa- 
rated from the crown of England, ai unoflicial person was employed for that | 
itis impossible to say what may be at the bottom of the mind of Sir Robert 
Peel, on this or any other question ; but it would seem, from the remarks of | 


the Standard, that the worthy Baronet docs not contemplate sending a imin- | 


ister to Rome at present. We have copied the article from the Standard, 
and to it reter our readers, who are anxious for information on the subject.— 


The repeal of some acts of Parliament will be necessary, before any enter. 


by mental alienation, On the 26th of last menth, the king opened the Cham- 
bers in person. M. de Villemain was present on the occasion, seated with 
his colleagues, on the Ministerial bench, in his official costume; though it has 
since been observed, that his countenance was pale, and indicated mental 
suffering. On the same day, he received at his hotel, the firet visits of the 
season, of the different employés connected with the department of admin- 
istration over which he presided. The weather was extremely foggy, se 
much so, that the cavalcude which escorted the King to the Chambers, could 
hardly be seen by the people; and it is said, that at his reception, the minis- 
ter of public instruction, drew a friend, to whom he had been long attached, 
on one side, and with a melancholy sinile, observed to him, 

** Tempora si fuerint nubila, solus eris !” 

On the 30th, while in a full council of Ministers, over which the King im 
person presided, and while a very different subject was under consideration, 
he suddenly rose and interrupted the discussion, exclaiming that “ his life 
was threatened, and that the jesuits would be the canse of his death.” His 
colleagues endeavoured to pacify him, but in vain. For ten minutes he 
continued speaking on the same topic, his excitement constantly increasing ; 
at last they could no longer entertain a doubt of the distressing cause of this 
extraordinary scene. 

On the following day, he had a lucid interval, and became sensible of the 
frightful reality of his situation. He gave himself up to the most violent 
paroxysnis of despair, crying out “my children, my children! what will be- 
come of you? a mother insane’—for Madaine Villemain has been for some 
time confined in a lunatic asylum—‘‘a mother insane! a father mad! my 
poor children !’’ His mind then wandered again ; he endeaveured to destroy 
himself, and at last experienced an access of the most furious insanity. 

The cause of this sad event, is said to be the incessant disputes between 
the Clergy and the University, on the subject of education; these led to 
persecutions of M. de Viliemain, which, though not public, were not less 
sensibly felt, by one of his susceptible character, and it is believed, ended 
in impressing on his mind the idea, that the consecrated poignards of Jaques 
Clement and Ravyaillac, were suspended over his head. 


CANADA. 


The election of Mr. Robinson, for the county of Siuncoe, by the large ma- 
jority of 376, is hailed with very general satisfaction. Mr. Robinson will 
make a very efficient officcr of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s government. 

Sir Charles will, we trust, be farther strengthened in the House of Assem- 
bly by the acquisition to that body of the eminent talents of Mr. Draper. Mr. 
D. is about to resign his seat in the Legislative Council; and it is hoped, and 
confidently expected, that he will be elected for London in the room of Mr. 
Lawrason, who has resigned in order to give Mr. Draper an opportunity of 
presenting himself to the electors of that loyal borough. 

The petition against the sitting members ter Montreal has, we are happy to 
say, been dismissed, and they retain their seats. 

The claims of that gallant officer and truly loyal subject, Col: Fitagibbon, 
are about to be submitted to the House of Assembly. If bravery in the field, 
and romantic loyalty to his Sovereign, present any claim to honours and re- 
If justice and honour mark 
the course of the Canadian Parliament, thet body will now listen to the com- 
The justice of his claim has 
been admitted by several Governors; Lord Stanley has also admitted them, 
and certainly the loyal and conservative gentlemen who now form the majority: 
of the House of Assembly, will not deny them. 

‘here is some one who writes for the “ Age g- Argus” London newspaper, 


wards, Col. Fitzgibbon is entitled to thei. 


plaints of that ill-used and long-nelected o: iver. 


| well versed in Canadian affairs. We have already quoted articles therefrom, 


and now extract the following from a late number as germane te the subject 
before us :— 

“Of all the departments in the public service there is none that is better 
presided over than the Colonial Department. The noble lord, the Secretary 
of the Colonies, unites the highest intellect with the greatest perseverance, 
and his ability, energy, firmness, and integrity, are as great as they are un- 
questionable. But with this extraordinary talent in the head of this depart- 
ment, itis most grievous to think that there is no office brought into more 
contempt than that of the Colonial Secretary, or any department with which 


| there is such general, violent, and constant displeasure manifested as that 


prise of the kind can be undertaken ; and the sagacious Premier will be care- | of the Colonial Office. 


ful how he rouses the prejudices of the more ardent protestants, especially in 
Ireland, on such a question. What would the Orangemen say? 


From the Standard, Jan. 2. 


\ long and not very well written article, upon the existing relations be- 
tween the papacy and the several nations of Europe, appeared last week in 
a morning paper. This article, though published in a journal which can 
scarcely Le said to support the policy of the government, has by a certain 
air of diplomatic mystery, imposed upon some simple persons as a half-ofti- 
cial manifesto, and been eagerly seized upon by others not so simple, to 
serve their own purposes of agitation. The truth, we have reason to believe, 
is, that the British government is no more responsible for the article in ques- 
tion than the government of Washington or Pekin; and we know that the 
writer can tell nothing new of the relations between the British and Roman 
governments, because there is nothing new to tell. For many years—for 20 | 
years at least—every successive British government has been under the 
necessity of maintaining a correspondence with the Pope asa temporat | 
prince, tor commercial purposes, and for the convenience of travellers. Pre- | 
viouslly to the separation of the kingdom of Hanover from the British Crown 
this correspondence was pretty generally carried on through the Hanoverian | 
Minister at Rome, though occasionally the services of an Austrian or Prus- 
sian minister were employed. When, however, the Crown of Hanover de- ! 
volved upon King Ernest the late ulministration employed a stipendiary, | 

; 


| 
i 
| 
| 


but unoflicial, agent of its own to manage the rather unimportant correspond- 
ence we have described ; and upon the death of that gentleman last summer, 
Mr. Petre was named as his successor, This is the whole truth, apon which 
have beeu raised so many fanciful stories of arrangements, concordats, &c. 

Before men allowed themselves to believe that Sir Robert Peel’s govern 
ment was engaged in a violation of the law, aud acting a part so inconsistent 
with its character, as to attempt by an indirect course, what might be as 
easily and mnch more honourably effected directly, if it could be effected in 
any manner, they would have done well to consider whether the object 
pursued was attainable, or worth the trouble of pursuing it. 

That object we presume to be, some oficial control over the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy in her Majesty’s dominions—spiritwal control being, of course, 
What no Protestant government has aright to claim. Now, in order to give 
such oficial control as is here supposed, the Pope must first himself have it 
—hut he has it not, atleast in Ireland. The Roman Catholic archbishops, 
bishops, and priests in Ireland, care just as much for the authority of the 
Pope as they do for the authority of Queen Victoria. The allegiance of the 
Irish Roman Catholic Church to the Roman see is merely nominal. They 
use the name of the Pope when it serves their own purposes; and employ 
the shadow of his holiness’s authority in matters inditferent to them ; but let 
the Pope only show the least disposition to control them, and they will pay 
as little respect to his mandates as to a Queen's speech. p 

This was proved in the case of the veto coutroversy, more recently in the 
case of Bishop O’Finan’s deprivation, and in the cruel persecution of Doctor 
Mulholland, who, when he exhibited the Pope's order to restore him to his 
parish, sealed with the seal of the Vactican, and countersigned by Cardinal 
Franzoni, the Pope's secretary of state—[ we bave seen the order such as we 
describe it ]—had the documentall but flung in histace. It is perfectly un- 
true, therefore, to say that the Pope has more power in Treland than in 
Austria, Prussia, or France. The Pope has no power hatever in Ireland. 

In the Continental nations sp ken of, the temporal Sovereign and the 
Pope may divide between them the authority of government; but the Irish 
Roman Catholic clergy are a body who, de facéo, disclaim all superiors, tem- 
poral or X Yyere p They ave the Roman Catholic Church as far as Ireland is 
concerned ; and itis with them, and not with the Pope, that 4 concordat 
must be made if it is to have any binding force 


M. DE VILLEMAIN. 

The Paris journals brought by the last steamer, contain the particulars of 
one of the most affecting and extraordinary dispensations of Providence. M. 
de Villemain, Minister of public instruction, distinguished for high literary 
uttainments and general benevolence of character, lias been suddenly struck 
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INFLUENCE OF THE POPE. | 
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of Greece ever written 


tory of England; to be completed in twelve numbers. 


to the Douay and Rheimish versions are published. 
street. 


tres, or, perhaps, we should say the “ cheap ones.” 


* It is the subordinate branches that have involved it in this odium and 
disgrace. Mr. Steraen, the Mawworm of Dowuing-street, has done more 
to alienate the affections of the Colonists from the Mother Country, than 
the Leviathan Mendicant O’ConNevt has to estrange the regard of the Trish 
—_ from the English nation. His kuown republican sentiments were 
made the text-book in Canada of Mackenzie to justify his revolt, and not- 
withstanding the two branches of the Canadian Legislature aud Sir Francis 

Heap brought his language under the notice of the Government, SteruEn 
was still retained in his place, and Canada continued distracted and discon- 
tented. 

“Does any one believe that the injustice to M’ Leon, to Col. Fitze1ppon, to 
every loyalist in Canada, would have been the result of Lord Stantey’s 
views or dictation? No! The planters of the West India Islands, the ag- 
riculturists of Ccylon, the loyalists of Canada, the owners of New Zealand, 
the well-wishers of Sierra Leone, all, one and all, know their ‘friend’ in 
Downing-street. And they deeply grieve to discover that whether Sprive 
Rice, Lord Gienxeve, Lord J. Russet, or Lord Stantey, nominally pre- 
sides over Downing-street, the baleful domination of Sternen is felt; that 
his controlling power distracts every Colony, and that our fellow-subjects 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, are alike disgusted and discontented 
with his peddling, mischievous legislation. We trust that the report of the 
committee on New Zealand will furnish an opportunity of bringing the 
conduct of Steruen before the notice of Parliament. 

Cigarettes Raspail.—Our neighbour, Granpsean, No. 1 Barclay street, 
aa will be seen by his advertisement, has imported and sells an article under 
this denomination which is represented to be eniinently useful in cough 
and pulmonary complaints. Though called Cigarettes, they ditter materially 
from Cigars, being used by inhaling the fumes of pearl Camphor, drawn 
from a quill tube, and produced by the warmth ofthe breath, 

NEW WORKS. 

No. 6 of Thirlwall's “History of Greece” is published. Two more 
numbers will complete the work, which will form one of the best histories 
We advise all to furnish themselves with the back 
numbers of this valuable work. Harper & Brother. 


“Treasury of History.” No 2 of this work is a continuation of the His- 


The concise man- 


ner in which the subjects are here treated, makes this book remarkably well 
adapted for the use of schools and academies, or as a book of reference. 


D. Adee, 107 Fulton-street. 


The Columbian Magazine, for February, is as rich as usual, both in point 


of embellishment and reading matter; and the manner in which the work 
is conducted reflects great credit on its editor, John Inman, Esq. 


Nos. 19 and 20 of Dunigan’s Illustrated Edition of the Bible, according 
Dunigan, 151 Falton- 





THE DRAMA. 
The Drama in this city, is now in the exclusive keeping of the minor thea- 
These latter establish- 


mentsare gradually assuming a classification of their separate entertainments, 


that we think, if fully carried out, would insure uniform success. The 
Bowery, from its capabilities, can produce spectacle with effect, superior to 
any other theatre in this country ;—the actors bere, are all well drilled in 
that peculiar style of acting, requisite for sucii productions—there is, conse- 
quently, a precision and vividuess in their delineations, which cau onty be 
acquired by practice and experience. ‘The Chatham, very wisely, continnes 
with its melo-dramatic effects, vaudevilles, and, occasionally, broad farces, 
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adapted for the peculiaritiesof their “‘stars,”—while Mitchell, reigns supreme 
im burleeque and extravaganza. 

It is a singular exposition of the prevailing taste of the day, that all these 
theatres are doing a prosperous business, and that the Park alone should be 
compelled to close for want of patronage. We have not yet lost our belief 
im what is designated the legitimate drama, and still look forward to the 
time, when the stage will again resume its ascendant as an intellectual and 
sefined amusement. 

OtyMpic ‘TueatrRe.—Mitchell has not depended upon his last local ex- 
travaganza, for a continuation of the overflowing houses, which lately it has 
been his good fortune to secure; but he very wisely backs up his new 
piece, with one of the last importations from London, a translation from the 
French, by the popular Charles Selby, author of “ Boots at the Swan,” Kc., 
called the “ Devil in Paris !""—which has deservedly proved one of the most 
“ decisive hits,” ever produced at this theatre. 

The plot of the drama outrages all probability ; but the incidents are so 
naturally brought out, the dialogue is so pointed and real, and the action so 
truthful, that it keeps the interest of the audience alive throughout without 
cessation. The piece, notwithstanding its formidable title, is a story of 
every day life ;—his satanic majesty, being only an assumed title, adopted 
by a young and devoted girl, to save the man of her affections from the snares 
and deceptions of Parisian life. In prosecuting her designs, she assumes 
various disguises, and at length, finally rescues him from his difficulties and 
temptations, when she appears in her own person, and is rewarded with 
the heart and hand of the object of her cares. Miss Taylor is the devoted 
girl, and Mr. Fenno, Count Beausoleil, the object of her regard : and we 
certainly have never seen either the lady or gentleman appear to such ad- 
vantage—Miss Taylor actually surprised us in the first scene, her purity of 
articulation, and correctness of intonation, evinces such a decided improve- 
ment, that we cannot but congratulate her upon the prospect of becoming 
areally clever actress. Her costume throughout, is, as usual, perfect.— 
Holland, as Crequet, Valet to the Count, is also deserving of all praise. 

Cuatuam Taeatre.—Daverna has produced the Seven Castles of the 
Passions, one of the latest London novelties, with decided success The 
piece is very ingeniously constructed, so as to illustrate the baleful effects of 
the Passions on the human mind. Four simple peasants have been made 
the medium for exhibiting these temptations and trials—and they are suc- 
cessively carried to the castles of the Passions, and subjected to the ordeal ; 
afriendly spirit interposes in their behalf, in the moment of their severest 
trial, and they are finally rewarded for their innocence and simplicity.— 
Our readers who are familiar with the “ morality” of the primitive drama, 
will sec how mach the author has been indebted to these early specimens 
of dramatic writing for his ideas. The impersonation of the vices and the 
virtues of mankind, were prolific subjects for our first English dramatists— 
and were highly relished by our ancesters. 

Messrs. Winans and Forester, with Mrs. Flynn and Mrs. Preston, support 
the characters of the young peasants wiih considerable skill. The piece is 
put upon thestage with more than ordinary care. The scenery is unustal- 
ly good, and as a whole it forms a very instructive and attractive entertain- 
ment. 

We perceive that Dickens’ last new work, of “ The Chimes ” is announced 
for immediate representation at this house. Duverna is certainly an active 
manager ; he is usually first in the ficld with these novelties of the passing 
hour. 

Weisn’s AmpuitHeatRe.—Welsh has commenced his experiment, under 
the most flattering auspices, which we think cannot fail to secure him a 
brilliant season ; and truly the character of the performances, and the per- 
fect order and regularity secured throughout the house, deserves the highest 
commendation. The most fastidious may visit the Park, during these per- 
formances, without meeting anything exceptionable ; and while we regret 
the necessity that exists for Mr. Simpson to lease the theatre for such ‘per- 
formances, we should be doing injustice to Welsh were we to deny that he 
presents his equestrian entertainments in a style worthy of the theaire hie 


occupies. —- : 
CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGIT JOURNAL. 


On Monday, January 27th, was published at the Arstox-Office, No. 3 Bar- 
clay.street, No. 49 of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 

Contexts or No. XLIX.—An Englishman’s Privilege—Visit to the Monk- 
wearmouth Coal Pit—Match-Making—A Library, Old Books—Adulterated 
Milk—The Poor in Scotland—A Farm Cultivated by the Insane—A Story 
of the Corcovadeo—Boy-Traders in Moscow—-A Stupendous Cave—Pe_ 
dantry—Progress of Good—A Love-Letter to My Wife—The Last of the 
Purkises, &«. 

The re-priat of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal is published every Mon- 
pay morning from the office of the Arsiox, No. 3 Barelay-strect; and is 
furnished to subscribers at the rate of $1.50 per annum; monthly numbers 
[in tinted and printed covers] 12 1-2 cents: single copies,3 cents. Back 
numbers can be obtained from the commencement of the volume. 





ITCHELL’S OLYMPIC THEATRE, Broadway.—Dress Circle 50 Cents; Pit 
121-2 cents; Upper Boxes 25 cents; Private Boxes $5. Doors open at 6 1-2 o’clock— 
curtain rises at 7 o'clock. 
EW Y@RK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 
effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others, 
and for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. The payment of premiums may 
be either made annually, or in a gross sum. 


PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 














Age. 1 Year Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. 
4] COR 26 107 38 143 ; 50 1 9% 
15 077 27 112 39 1 57 | St 1 7 
16 0 Bt 28 120 ay 1 469 52 2 08 
17 0 86 29 1 28 th 1 73 53 2 WwW 
13 0 89 30 131 42 1 85 | 54 2 18 
19 0 90 31 1 52 43 1 29 | 85 2 $2 
20 0 91 3 1 3 44 1 90 56 2 47 
2 0 92 33 1 34 45 191 57 2 7 
22 0 95 34 1 35 16 1 92 58 8 4 
25 097 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 3S 67 
24 099 36 1 39 48 194 | 60 4 35 
25 100 37 1 43 419 1 95 














Moacy will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which in 
terest will be allowed as follows :—Upen any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. do. tor 5 months,3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent. 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 
§ pecial arreement. 

TRUSTEES. 


Stephen Warren, 
Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Gualian ©. Verplanck, 
Gardner G. Howland, 
Albert R. Gallatin, 
Samuel Thomson, 
James J. Jones, 


Stephen Allen, 
Joseph Kernochan, 
John R. Townsend, 
Henry Brevoort, 
John Johnston, 
Angustus James, 
George Grifin, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Hooker, 
John D. Van Buren. 
Cuarves C. Patmes, Secretary. 
abfebitf 


AKE NOTICE.---Grandjean, No. 1 Barclay-St., Was the first person 
to introduce the Raspait Cicarerte to the public, made after the genuine rec pe 
sent (o him from Paris. The Rasrpain Cicaretre, with Pearl Camphor, by Grandjean 
Tue Camphor Cigarettes are quill tubes, so arranged that the air passing through them 
becomes impregnated, at the ordinary temperature, with camphorated vapour, and, so 
perfomed, re aches the lungs, holding the tube in the mouth by the smaller end, exactly as 
a unon cigar. The only difference is, that our Cigarettes are used without lighting, 
that is, they are inhaled, and not smoked. The Cigarette can only be used once. The 
only genuine Cigarette is to be obtained at Grantjean’s office, No. 1 Barclay street, New 
York, where all orders will be promptly executed. 
To smokers, and those who have an unpleasant bre@th—there is nothing so effectual 
as the Cizarette to remove the odour of tobacco. abfebl St 


RS. GKKKN'S AGENCY FOR DOMESTICS, No. 386 Broaiway, Eas 
side, between White an:'| Walker-streets, New York. 

Mrs. GREEN gratefully acknowledges the encouragement which has attended her ardu. 
ous enterprise dering the past year, and respe*tiully assures her patrons an! the public 
that her Agency for supplying Families with Domestics, will continue to be conducted 
with the same assiduity and rectitude by which it has established. — 

N. B. ‘Shouse who have paid their fre, and have been supplied from any other source 
are entitled to have their order fulfilled at any future time oub 

LUMBD’S DAGLBAKRIAN GALLE id Paooxsrapuic Depot, 251 troa 
way, Comer o| Martay-st., [over Tenney’s Jewelry Store 

Awarded the Med :!, four First Premiums, and two * Highest Honours,” at the Exhib 
tions at Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, respectively, tor the best Pictures and ay 
paratus ever exhibited 

Price of these superb Photographs reduced to that of ordinary ones at other places, se 
that no one need now sit for an erdinary likeness on the score of economy. Taken in any 
weather. 

Plumbe’s Prremium and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, kc., &e., forward 
ed to any desied point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. 

WANTED—Two or three skilful operators. Apply as above. aboejl5 


William Bard, 
John Greig, 
Robert Ray, 
Leonardo 8. Suarez, 
John J. Palmer, 
John J. Astor, 
William B. Astor, 
David 8S. Kennedy, Daniel Lord, Jr., 
Corn. W. Lawrence, William L. Marcy, 
STEPHEN ALLEN, President. 
KICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 


Physician to the Comnen 




















SS 
OHN NIMMO, Agent for the New York ALBION 
J Bers’ Epinsurcu Journat No. 8 Wellington Buildings, King Street, ‘Toronto, C. W 
The Albion............ ON yc £1 10 0 per annum 
The Old Countryman...............0cccece0ee .. 0150 do 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal..............s+:s+++ 0.76 do : 

F As the new voiumes of these commence the beginning of the year, all U netarony in. 
tending to become subscribers to either of them, are requested to send their orders to Mr, 
Nimmoas soon as possible. 

Subscriptions also receive dby Mes srs. Smith & acdonell, King-street, Toronto. 
L vz ELKS tor Sale.—The subscriber has a fine pair of Elks (male and female) for 
- fea fay, person wishing to send superb specimens of those apeqhege = to pe 
ca ptain further intormati y i st-paid to the undersign 
William-street. ation by applying personally or post-j J.J. AUDUBON. ‘ 
New York, Janury 24, 1845. abst 
ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
26 Cornhill, Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
" Capital £500,000 Sterling. 
seas General Agent for the United States ot America, 
J. LEANDER STARR, Office No. 62 Wall-street, New York. 
sicians to the Society [Medical Examiners], 


‘ : Ph 4 
J. KEARNY RODGERS. 110 Bleecker-street, ALEXANDER E. HHOSACK, M. D., 101 
Franklin-street. 


Bankers 

The MERCHANT'S BANK OF NEW YORK. 

; a Solicitor 

WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq., 20 Wall-strest. 

The rates of this Society are as low as those oi the American Companies, and lower than 
the scale adopted by many London offices. Loans granted to the extent of two-thirds the amount 
of ste ey paid—atter the lapse of a year. 

Persons insured in the United States on the scale of “ participation,” enjoy the important 
pice of sharing ia the whole business of the Society, which in Great Britain is very 
extensive, 

_ The public are respectfully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
institution—their tables of rates—their distribution of profits—and the facilities afforded by 
their Loan Department—betore deciding to insure elsewhere. 

Pamphlets containing the last Annual Report, and the Society’s rates, together with 
— orms, and the fullest information, may be obtained upon application to the General 
Agent. 


A Medical Examiner in attendance at the office daily, at 3o’clock, P.M. Fee paid by the 


Society. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, Resident in New York. 
_ 62 Wall-street, January Ith, 1845. abnov30 


NDON & NEW YORK— 








A% 10N LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, L. 
Insututed in 1805—Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Directors. 
MATTHEW HARRISON, Esq., Chairman, 
JOHN HAMPDEN GLEDSTANES, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Thomas Starling Benson, Esq., James Whatman Bosanquet, Esq., 
Frederick Burmester, Esq., John Coningham, Esq., 
Fred’k Dawes Danvers, Esq., Daniel Richard Warrin ton, Esq., 
Samuel H. Teush Herker ki'sq., Ambrose Humphreys, Esq., 
Charles Russell, Esq., M.P., Kennard Smith, Esq. 
BANKERS, 
The Bank of England. 
: ' The Bank of Commerce, New York. 

Capital (paid-up) Oue Million Sterling, Or, 85,000,008, and the 
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SOLICITORS, 
London—Messrs. Teesdale, Symes, Weston, and Teesdale. 
New York—Charles Edwards, Esquire. 
: HYSICIANS, 
London—Richard Bright, Esq., M.D. 
New York—J. W. Francis, Esq., M.D., No. 1 Bond-street. 
SURGEONs, 
London—William Lobb, Esq. 
New York—J. C. Beales, Esq., M. D., 543 Broadway. 
SECRETARY, ; ACTUARY, 
Edwin Charlton, Esq. Jchn Le Cappelain, Fsq. 

Bouns of Eighty per cent, or 4-5ths of the profits, returned to the Policy-holder every 
three years, at compound interest, without any reduction or reservation aiatweer, either 
in Cash or applied in augmentation of the sam insured, or in reduction of the annual pre- 
miums, at the option of the Policy holders. 

The first division of Profits in 1849, and every 3 years afterwards. 

The subscribers having been appointed Agents tor the above Company, are ready to 
receive proposals tor Life Insurance, and to grant Annuities, and beg leave to invite ex- 
aimimation of the great advantages offered by the ALBron Offiee, consisting of perfect secu- 
rity, arising trom a large paid-up Capital, totally independent of the Premiuin Fund, end 
of the large triennial distribution of Profits among the Lite Policy holders.; 

_All persons, therefore, desirous of securing a provision tor their families beyond con- 
lingency, will find it their interest to do business with this office. ; 
JOSEPH FOWLER 
; R. 8. BUCHANAN, $ Agents. 

No 57 Wall-street. New York, December 2Ist, 1844. 

CLEAR SKIN AND A HEALTHY COMPLEXION,.—To the Ladies in 

particular—and toall who are desirous of a youthful appearance, or are troubled with 
Pimples, Eruptions, recent Freckles, Tanned or Dried and Shrivelled Skin, or premature 
Wrinkles. LE BAUME DE NINGON,or FRENCH BALM OF BEAUTY, 
Will be founda certain Remedy. The virtues of this celebrated cosmetic are too well 
known in France and other countries in Europe, to need any encomium. Suifice it to 
say, it softens and beautities the skin, gives ita surprising lustre, produces a clear and 
healthy complexion, and, by purifying the surface from bad humours, restores and pre- 
serves its youthful bloom, 

This is the valuable Compound said to have been used by taat remarkable French Beauty, 
Ninon De L’Enclos, who preserved her personal charms io an advanced age, aid even then 
had suitors. 

Sold by A. B. & D. Sands, 79 Fulton street, 275 Broadway, and 71 East Broadway. 
Price 75 cents. Preparedby the Proprietor from the original French prescription in his 
possession only ; and observe, it is perfectly harmless. Attend carefully to the directions, 


Edward Abbott. abjan25 

VHE undersigned have established a house in thiscity under the firm of DENNIS- 

TOUN & CO., for the transaction of Exchange, Produce and General Commission 
Business, in connection with J. & A. Dennistoun of Glasgow, Alex. Dennistoun & Co., of 
Liverpool, and A. & J. Dennistoun & Co., of New Orleans. 

The business of Dennistoun & Co. will be conducted by B. F. Dawson, of this city, in 
conjunction with ‘Thomas Sellar, formerly manager of the house of James Dennistoun & 
Co., ot Havre. 

ALEX. DENNISTOUN, Glasgow, 


JOHN DENNISTOUN, M.P., London, 
WILLIAM CROSS, Glasgow 


gow, WILLIAM WOOD, Liverpool, 
WILLIAM C. MYLNE, New Orleans, MURRAY M. THOMSON, N. Orleans, 
B. F. DAWSON, New York, THOMAS SELLAR, New York. 

N. B.—Dennistoun & Co. are prepared to give liberal advances on shipments ot produce 
to J. & A. Dennistoun, Glasgow ; Alex. Dennistoun & Co., Liverpool, and on consignments 
or American manutactured goods to A. & J. Dennistoun & Co., New Orleans; they will 
also grant credits to parties wishing to purchase goods in Great Britain, Ireland and 
France. , obdtjanil 

A CARD.—A Lady, competent to teach Music, the Piano Forte, according to the best 
methods, and also pertect mistress of the French language, desires a situation ina Young 
Ladies Seminary. Termsand References made known on application, by letter, to John 
D’Esie Smthy, Mobile, Alabama. ab3yantll 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delightfully fragrant preparation for the 
Hair, that elicits the most luxuriant growth. It is an unfailing preventative of bald. 
ness, and bestows a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specific 
capable of sustaining the bair ayainst the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded rooms. 
Caution.—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel, 
on which are the words ‘* Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of beau: 
tiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the signature of the pro- 
prietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar Oil are en- 
graved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious prepar- 
ation ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneous disorders, it 
is highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving, and will preserve the skin soft 
and white in the most inclement weatber. 

Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival asa dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

Asa security against counterteits a smal! label is attached to every bottle and box of the 
above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents tor Messrs. Row- 
land & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 


TTENTION T0 THE TEETH.—We copy the following notice trom Noeh’s 
Weekly Messenger of Sunday last, with much pleasure, because we know it to be well 
deserved. We bave always contended that a lady with good teeth, and good eyes, can 
never be ‘ plain’ no matter how ungenerous nature may have been in other respects, and 
hence we have always felt the necessity of attending caretully to the preservation of the 
teeth in early life, particularly in females. But this care should be assigned to an expe- 
rienced dentist not one who takes np the business as an experimental pursuit, buta regu- 
larly educated and practical man, entitled to confidence and consideration, and we know 
of none having stronger claims than our friend Dr. Levett, 260 Broadway, corner of War- 
ren-street. Ife has been many years practising in this city, and there are none who have 
been under his care who have not been perfectly satisfied with his treatment. In the manu- 
facture of artificial teeth, and the regulation and care vi the gums, he bas no superior, and 
the eminent physicians who recommend him are guarantees for his skill an‘! moderate 
charge.—From the Pvening Mirror. 





ENTISTRY.—A CARD—We the undersigned, having had numerous opportunities 
of examining Sets of Artificial Teeth, as made and adapted to the mouth by {i r. M. LE- 
VET'T, Dentist of this city, corner of Broadway and Warren-street, and being fully satis 
fied that he isan expert and scientific workman in his profession, and that he possesses a 
remarkable tact in the delicate and exact adjustment of both whole and jartial sets to the 
gums, upon an original and ingenious application peculiar to him, of the pi ilosophical prin- 
ciples of atmospheric pressure: do therefore, in consideration of duty to the artist and to 
the public, cheerfully recommend Mr. Levett to the patronage of our citizens. 
New York, November, 1844. Signed, Foes 
ISAAC J. GREENWOOD, D. D.3., JOHN NEILSON, M. D., 
P. 8. TOWNSEND, M. D. H. McLEAN, M.D. 
The original can be seen at Mr. Levett’s Office, 260 Broadway, corner of Warren-street 


HE CELEBRATED BOEHM FLUTE, adopted at the Paris Conservatoire 
Roval and the London Royal Academy of Music. 

Professor PHILIP ERNST would respectfully announce that the great success of the 
above new Flute having induced him to study it, he is now fully prepared to give lessons 
on it. He woald invite amateurs to call at his music rooms, 395 Broadway, where he 
will be happy to let them hear it, and explain to them the peculiarities of the invention, 
which is remarkable for the excellence of its tone, and its great pertection of tune. 

N. B. Mr. Ernst still continues as usual to give instructions on the ordinary Flute and 
Guitar, at 395 Broalway, near Walker-street. abdecl4 


IGH SCHOOL OF MONTREAL,—Direcrors.—The Honourable George 
Moflatt, David Torrance, Esq., Dr. M’Culloch, Benjamin Holmes, Esq., Willian 
Murray, Esq., J. J. Day, Esq., Joseph Savage, Esq., Charles Geddes, Esq., B. H. Le- 
moine, Esq., Dr. Campbell, W. C. Meredith, Esq., William Lunn, Esq., James Ferrier, 

Esq., John Young, Esq. 

Secretary and Treasurer—D. Davidson, Esq. Rector—The Rev. G. F. Simpson, M.A., 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (late Principal of Hull College, England.) Second 
Master—Mr. T. A. Gibson (late Head Master of Canvius Institution, at Edinburgh.) Writ- 
ing and Arithmetical Master—Mr. George H. Gordon (late of the Madras College, §, 
Audrews, Scotland.) Assistant Masters—Mr. 8S. yy ~ (late of the Quebec Classical 
School), and Mr. Bowman. French Master—Mons. L. Potel, Professeur de la Faculte des 
Lettres de Paris. Drawing Master—Mr. Duncan. . 

The School consists of two Branches, the HIGJIER and the PREPARATORY. At the 
former, the subjects taught are READING, WRITING, the LATIN, GREEK, and 
FRENCH languages, ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, ARITH- 
METIC ani BOOK-KEEPING ; the ELEMENTS OF MATILEMATICS and NATU- 
RAL PHILOSOPHY. ‘. . 

The Preparatory Branch is formed for Bovs from six to eicht years of age, who will be 
laveht READING, WRITING, ARITHMETIC, and GEOGRAPHY. 

* The Yearly Payment tor each Pupil attending the Higher Branch, is £10, and for the 
reparatory, £6. One half payable at the opening of the School after the Summer Holi- 
avs,and the other half upon the Ist of February. 

A Pupil entering the School between the regular terms, will be charged for the Higher 
Branch, 20s.,and for the Preparatory, 12s. per month. cS 
ssons in DRAWING are given on Mondays, Wednesiy~s, and Saturdays. There 

an extra charge for this class. : 
nonthly report of each Papil is furnished to his Parent or wuardian 
There is a general Examinetion of the School at the end of the Session, wnen 
distributed amongst the Pupils of each class, according to their proficiency and 
juct. 

The Rector Second Master, and Mr. Philips, receive Boarders. 
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the Op CounTRyMax, andCHam- NEW, YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—New Plan—The Proprietors 


of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have arranged for 
their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, 26th «f each month ; the ships to 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. Days of ais frem New Days yf Saifing from 
fork. iv 
Virginian, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11, March 11 ;August 26, Dec. 26, April 26 
Montezuma, P. B. Lowber, “ 16, “ 16, ‘ 16] Sept. 1, Jan. 4, ay 1 
Hottingeur, Bursley, on « & « @& so G& * 4 © & 
Roscius, J. Collins, “« 2, “* 2, * 26 rm * &. * & 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 “« 16, “ 6, “ 16 
Samuel Hicks, Bunker, “16, * 16, * 16] Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Jume 1 
New York Cropper, na, * « 21 « & “ 6 6 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “s * & «323 “ Mm * 
Siddons, Cobb, Sept. 1) Jan. 1, May I « i, « 16, « 16 
Columbus, Cole, eg * «6, “6 se fy .* > .- 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16] Nov. 1, Marchi, July 1 
Yorkshire, Bailey, e727, * “ 21 te 6, “ 6 “ 6 


Q. of the West, Woodhouse, 26, “ 26, “ 26 os | Cs | CO 6 





, 

Sheridan, Depeyster, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 “16, “ 6, “ 16 
Cambridge, Barstow, «6 * 6 “ 6 <o« 2, * &, * & 
United States, Britton, “16, “ 16, “ 16] Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, Bartlett, “g, « “ 621 “ 6, “6% “ 6 
Rochester, Britton, “21, 26, “ 26 swt, *§ & * & 
Garrick, rask, « 3) OL Suly 1, 

Oxford, A.J.Rathbone, Nov.1, Mar. 1 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommoeations are all that can be desired in point ap went 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the best 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adherred to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool,..................$100. 
“ “4 from “ to New York,......£ 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus, Yorkshire, E1 , Came 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MAKSHALL, N. Y. 

BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, United States, and Samuel Hicks, 

ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 

-& J.SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 

E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, mrt Hottingeur, and Rochester, 

WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 

FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 
EW YORz AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of 
every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following alee, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of 
every month throughout the year, vix. :— 





Ships. Masters. Days of ong from New| Days of Sailing frem 
York. London. 
St. James, F. R. Meyers, [Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
“ Ly 10 o 27 “oe « “ 


Northumberland, R. Griswold, 10, ** 10, 2, 27 


, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, * Oe 20, “ 20)Mar. 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick} Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. If “ 17, 27, “ 17 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “ wh, “10, “« w¢ om . & 
uebec, F. H. Hebard, “ 4 


20, 20; = 20) April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
| Se a. 


Victoria (new), KE. E. Morgan, /Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1%, * 
“ “ 2 


Wellington, D. Chadwick, 10, « 10, eee. a 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “< 20, +6 3, “ 20;May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Prince Albert, W.S.Sebor, |April 1, Aug.1, Dec. I] “ 17, “ 17, “& 17 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, | “ 10, “10, “ WO] “ 97, « go, © 
Westminster, HL. R. Hovey, 20, “« 20, * 20) June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 








These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &e., are of the best de- 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, withont wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsilde for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signedthere- 
for. Apyly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 Scuth-street, or 
GRINNELL, MiNTURN & CO., 78 South-st. 


KITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MALL STEAM SHIPS, 
; of 1200 tons and 440 horse power each. Under contract with the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty. 





Hibernia ... as so seeveeeeerseeees Captain Alexander Ryrie. 
CRMBGODIR 5505 cerresscsescccesecscssscenssscaseedesnecese Captain Edward G. Lott. 
Acadia ...... ecbuae es Sicbibee GeaveudebNatketsaucssnens Captain William Harrison. 
INE Neue nad gackdavNaberdre cas aediaes pelbenesseeescaund Captain Joho Hewitt. 


_ These vessels carry experienced Surgeons, and are "> with Life Boats. For 
freight or passave apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, No. 5 Wall-street. 
_ New York, August, 10th, 1844. 
NLON LINK HAVRE PACKETS,—To sail trom New York on the stb, 10th, and 
24th, and froin Havreon the Ist, 8th and 24th of each month, as follows, via.— 


Ships. Masters.. [Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing trom Havre. 
York. 

Argo, | ©. Anthony, jr, | April &, Aug. 8 Dec. 8May 24, Sept. M, Jan 24 
Francois Ist, A.C, Ainsworth, * 16, “ 16, “ 16June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Ville de Lyon, Stoddard, <s MM, “ 24, om * & “ k, > = 
Albany, Watson, May 8, Sept. 8 Jan. 8 “ 24, +f 24, = 
Silvie de Grasse, Thompson, “ o's, * 16July 1, Nov. 1, March] 
Louis Philippe, J. Castotf, ay ee ee rr Sa 
Duch d'Orleans, A. Richardson, June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8 “ 24, ee mM, “ 24 
Sully, ; & F Edgar, _ i < MH, “ 16Aue. 1, Dee i, April 1 
Burgundy, J. A. Wotton, } 24, “« 24, “of “ 6, “ 8, “6 68 
Emerald, Howe, |Mar. 8, July, 8, Nov. 8 “ 24, “ mM, “ 3 
Zurich, J. Johnston, Jr.., ** 16, 16, ‘“* 16 May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
lowa, Lines. ; * “ 2, ie a * “ 8, > ££ 


The vessels are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with superior and elegant ac- 
commodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required tor comiort and conve- 
nienee, 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be farnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, atreasonable prices. 

FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st. 
ACKETS FGR HAVRE, [Second Lince}].—The ships of this Line will hereafter 
leave New York on the Ist, aid Havre on the 16th of each month as (cllowe : 
From New York, From Havre. 

Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct, 

Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16th March, July, and Nov. 

1st March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Punk, master, lfih April, Aug.,and Dee. 

Ist April, Aug. and Dec. — Baltimore, E. Funk, master, ltih May, Sept. and Jan. 
_ ‘Tbe accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining ail that may be required 
for comtort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied with every 
requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goocs intended for these vessels will 
be forwarded by the subscribers, free trom any otter than the expenses actually incurred 
onthem. For treight or passage, apply to BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 

No. 9 Toutine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre 


{TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 
9 Ship Co.’s steam ship GREAT WESTERN, Captain Mathews; and their new Iron 
sce mip GREAT BRITAIN, Capt. Hosken, are appointed to sail during the year 1845, 
as follows: . 





From Liverpool. From New York. 











Great Western,.....Saturday 29th March Great Western....Thursday.....2th April 
Divndss cnacccstowsant rere 17th May Chiko e600 0000 or ee «++. 12thJune 
Gisisctnntsacassanea do,......5th July ee S06beSRKS DBs shed 6006s Sist July 

Great Britain........... do.......2d Aug. Great Britain..... Saturday ...... MWthAug. 

Great Western ......... Oisises 23d Aug. Great Western.... Thursda 1th Sept 

Great Britain........... eee 27th Sept. | Great Britain.....Saturday....... 26th Oct. 

Great Western.......... , Serer llth Oct. | Great Western....Thursday....... 6th Nov 

Great Britain......... RE 22d Nov’r. Great Britain..... Saturday........ 20th Dee 


Passage money per Great Western, from New York to Liverpool, $100, and $5 Stew- 
ard’s tee, 

For treight or posure, apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front street. 

New York, 27th January, 1845. abfebitr 


Ke HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL,The Royal Mal Sieamsuip Cambria, 
Cc. H. E. Judkins, Esq., Commander, will leave Boston for the above ports on Satur- 
day, Ist February ; and the Hibernia, A. Ryrie, Esq., on the Ist March next 

Passage to Liverpool, $120 ;—To Halifax, $20,—Apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, 
No. 3 Wall-street, oo York. abfebitt 


ARIS LIFE PILLS.—Curious and Highly Interestiag Mxperiment 
on the Causes of Human Longevity. 

The Scientific world has lately been enriched with a paper published in the transac. 
tions of che Suryical Institute of Paris, by the celebrated Spanish surgeons Gonrales and 
Valdez, assisted’ by Mons. Pierrot, of Paris, detailing experiments made by them dnuring 
several years’ practice in Andalusia, in Spain; and, when a right view is taken of the 
difficulties to be met with in obtaining oubigcts tor dissection in a place where so mach 
prejudice exists against the practice, as is the case in Spain, the obligations of the medi- 
cal profession to these gentlemen will be proportionately enhanced. ‘Tue paper states, 
‘‘ that their time was for several years devoted to observations on the habits and manners 
of the extremely aged ; also to post mortem examinations and experiments. Out of fit- 
teen cases, in which the parties died at the age of 90 to 100 years, they found but three in 
which the arterial functions, including the ventricles, had ossified, and in these subjects it 
was observed that the bowels and stomach exhibited every symptom of activity and health. 
On inquiry, it was stated by the apothecary of the village that theireustom was to purge the 
alimentary canal periodically, at least weekly. The conclusion arrived at was, that by 
attending to this great essential to health and longevity, purging of the bowels, these 
three persons bod, in each case, sustained a naturally weak treme for many years beyond 
the period to which they could have existed under an opposite mode of proceeding, On 
dissecting the remaining twelve (with one exception, and that arising trom maiformation), 
the heart, lungs, and arteries were found in as healthy a state as in much younger per- 
sons; their decease occurring from morbidity of the stomach and bowels, beginning in 
costiveness, and ending in constipation and death. It was proved that till the last moment 
they seldom or never took medicine, except in extremity, and in such cases their re medy 
had been strong mineral drasties, such as Calome!, &c. The conclusion to be arrived at 
in these cases is, that bad these old persons attended to the state of the alimentary canal 
or bowels, by judicious purgatives, their already advanced age would have been pre- 
longed to a more extended period.” cit 

As an illustration of the trath of the above, it ison record that the life of one of the old- 
est and most vigorous men in England was continued to @ patriarchal age by his constant 
attention to the seat of all health—the bowels. Old PARR, called in old English phrase- 
ology “ The Old Man Wise,” by a simple herbal medicine ap ee by himself (and the 
prescription or mode of preparing which has been fortunately discovered within these few 
years), preserved his health and mental faculties during the reignof ten Kings and Queeas 
of England. ‘The attention of all classes has been attracted to the undeniable virtues of 
Parr’s Lire Prius, and a vast majority of the people have evinced their unqualified ap- 
proval of the high character aw arded this medicine, and are daily hecoming more and 
more convinced, not only of the efficacy, but, to use a more familiar term, the innocency of 
this renovator of the human race. Hence, the proprietors have, from time to time, been 
obliged to enlarge their establishment, and compelled to avail themselves of the combined 
aid of mechanical skill end steam power, in order to enable (hem to measure outa supply 
in accordance with the demand ; and the philanthropic of every grade and of every clime 
will rejoice to learn, that this valuable medicine is rapidly extending its healing influence 
to every corner of the civilized world.—Manchester Advertiser, Engiand, 

Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & CO. 
Of No. 9 Crane-Court, London, and 117 Fulton-street, New York. 





abjanl] 
JASHIONABLE TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, No. 9 Astor House.— 
I The subscribers would ~~ ‘tfully notify their former patrons and the public in gen- 
eral, that they have taken the above Establishment, and are prepared to supply those who 
may favour them with their patronage, with every article of gentlemen's weering apparel 
Having had many years experience in the business, with facilities ot porchasing ‘voods ex- 
clusively for cash, which enables them te compete with any establ’shnent in the city, their 
stock is replete with every variety of goo Is suitable for the approaching season, which 
will be made to order at the shortest notice—with a general assorument of re ady made 
lothing : dress and frock coats, pants and vests, cloaks and overcoat , office frocks, shirts, 
bosoms, and collars, gloves, saspenders, &e., which will be sold at very reduced price “7 bd 

DOUGHERTY & PEARSON, Merchant Tailors 

No.9 Astor House. New Vork. Sept. 27th. 1844. al sep 


TOTICE OF REMOVAL.—S. J. SYLVESTER has removed the business of his 
{ Office No. 150 Broadway to that now occupied by him, No. 22 Wall-street, where he 
continues to transact Stock Exchance and Bullion business ; supplies Billson Europe for 
any amount required ; makes collections on all parts of the United States and Canadas. 











New York, January 8th, 1844, ty 
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